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POETRY. 
A PAUPER’S DEATH-BED. 


BY CAROLINE BOWLES SOUTHEY. 


Tread softly; bow the head— 

In reverent silence bow; 

No passing bell doth toll, 
Yet an immortal soul 

Is passing now. 
Stranger, however great, 

With holy reverence bow; 
There's one in that poer shed, 
One by that paltry bed, 

Greater than thou. 

Beneath that beggar’s roof, 

Lo! Death doth keep his state; 
Enter—no crowds attend; 

Enter—no guards defend 

This palace gate. 

That pavement damp and cold, 

No smiling courtiers tread; 
One silent woman stands, 
Lifting with meagre hands 

A dying head! 

No mingled voices sound— 
An infant wail alone; 
A sob suppressed—again 
That short, deep gasp, and then 

The parting groan! 

O change!—O wondrous change! 

Burst are the prison bars; 
This moment these so low— 

So agonized—and now 

Beyond the stars! 

O change!—stupendous change! 

There lies the soulless cled; 
The sun eternal breaks— 

The new immortal wakes— 

Wakes with his God! 

















THE BOSTON LATIN SCHOOL. 


It was not only a bold move, but a judi- 
cious one, when the women of Boston,or an 
able representation of them, claimed admit- 
tance into the Public Latin School. They 
asked for the whole loaf which they wanted, 
and are likely to get at least halfof it. Even 
those who resist the demand admit that, 
somehow or other, girls should be fitted for 
college at the public expense; a premise 
which would perhaps have been stoutly de- 
nied, had not so much more been demand- 
ed. In answer to this petition, the School 
Committee propose to annex a classical de- 
partment tothe Girls’ High School. Un- 
happily, the very members who propose this 
committed themselves last year against any 
such combination of English and classical 
schools. Thus the ladies clearly have them 
in a dilemma. 

Certainly the high-school education of 
girls has had various phases in Boston. In 
the early days, while the girls only attended 
during that half of the year when the attend- 
ance of the boys was thin, there was, of 
course, no high-school. Then came the 
short-lived institution of 1826, under the 
reign of good Josiah Quincy — the only 
School which was ever recorded as having 
died of too many pupils. The brief tale may 
be read in Mr. Quincy’s ‘Municipal History 
of Boston,” where is told the despair of the 
good Mayor because the girls actually re- 
fused to leave the school, and could not be 
Separated from it except by death or honor- 
able marriage. Then came the imperfect 
attempts to engraft a high-school course up- 
On the grammar schools; then the Normal 
School; then the Girls’ High School, with 
Which the Normal School was united. Then 
the two were separated; but even after that, 
the course of study was unsettled and exper- 
imental. One worthy principal hated the 
Classics, and the Latin classes ran down so 
much as to be mentioned by President Eliot 





before the Social Science Association, in 
proof that girls naturally disliked Latin and 
Greek. Another principal practically dis- 
couraged Algebra and Geometry, by making 
them voluntary studies, so that pupils actu- 
ally received diplomas without any knowl- 
edge of these branches. The introduction 
of a classical course, if made, will be one 
experiment more. : 

Every friend of co-education will natural- 
ly say, “If the plan of a separate classical 
High School is best, and you have one al- 
ready, why not put the girls into it?” But 
the question still recurs, whether it is the 
best plan, at least as exemplified in the long 
and exclusive course of the Boston Latin 
School. I do not believe that it would ben- 
efit girls, or that it benefiis boys, to be car- 
ried through six years devoted mainly to 
Latin and Greek, before entering college, as 
this school requires. Though a stout adhe- 
rent of the study of the classics, I believe 
that children are cramped and weakened by 
so long and so early a drill. To prove that 
it is needless, I appeal to the words of Pres- 
ident Eliot himself, who said, half-a-dozen 
years ago, *‘There have been many good 
college students, who have learned in two 
years all the Greek and Latin required for 
admission into Harvard College.” It is true 
that the requirements at Harvard have in- 
creased since that time, but a year of added 
study would cover the increase. 

There is a practical illustration of this un- 
der my immediate eye. The Rogers High 
School of Newport is under charge of a Har- 
vard graduate of high standing, Mr. Frederic 
W. Tilton. This gentleman was previously 
principal of the Phillips Academy at Ando- 
ver, Mass. ; and his attainments certainly will 
not be impeached by the authorities of the 
Boston Latin School, inasmuch as they invit- 
ed him, not long since, to take charge of that 
very school. Under his instruction, two 
young men have just entered Harvard Col- 
lege, both without conditions, and one with 
special honors in classics. Yet the full 
course of the Rogers High School is but four 
years. If that is long enough in Newport, 
where the soft air is said to make us slower 
and sleepier than our neighbors, why is it 
not enough in the stimulating air of Boston? 

As a lover of good learning, I must con- 
fess to a hearty sympathy with the aim of 
these petitioners, but not with all their ar- 
guments, nor with the precise plan they pro- 
pose. I should propose an even bolder one; 
namely, to establish a four years’ classical 
course at the Girls’ High School, and benev- 
olently allow the boys, if they wish, to join 
that. I believe that they would thus be as 
well prepared for college as by the longest 
course of the Public Latin School, — and 
much better prepared for life. T. W. H. 

oe 


MRS. HANNAH DAME. 





There passed away in Mrs. Dame one of 
those for whom the phrase, ‘‘mother in Is- 
rael” seems to have been expressly made; 
one of those attractive types of womanhood 
associated in many minds with the Society 
of Friends, to which she belonged. Yet it 
is rare to find, even in that society, the pre- 
cise combination of qualities which she unit- 
ed. In her brilliant eyes there was suggest- 
ed a natural ardor of disposition such as 
only trained self-control could have sub- 
dued. Always practical, she was never com- 
monplace; with a manner imperturbably se- 
rene, she was never monotonous; with the 
most truthful of dispositions, she had yet a 
quiet shrewdness in detecting all that was 
counterfeit. Long experience at the head 
of an ever-varying household had given her 
an intellectual tolerance beyond that of 
many members of her religious connection; 
and some of her most trusted friends were 
those who had wandered most widely from 
her own creed. She had gathered around 
her board, for a series of years, an unusual 
number of people of intellectual pursuits, 
and heartily enjoyed their conversation; she 
took little direct part in it, except as the 
most kindly and sympathetic of listeners; 
and yet often, ere a subject was dismissed, 
Mrs. Dame would quietly add some final 
criticism, some gentle admonition, some qui- 
et anecdote, or some exquisitely appropriate 
text of Scripture, which would be a percep- 
tible addition or an irresistible conclusion to 
the whole talk. So keen sometimes were 
these gentle arrows, that 1 remember when 
one of the brightest of the household — a 
man never at a loss for an answer — found 
himself unexpectedly impaled by one of 
them, he turned in despair, and could only 
ejaculate, ‘‘Let me not fall into the hands 
of a mild woman!” 

She was trained by the habits of her re- 
ligious denomination to spare no labor, 
grudge no saving, count no duty common 
or unclean, neglect no business transaction. 
She saw to every task of her own kitchen, 
and ruled her large household with a sort of 





persistent electricity of will; never exacting, 
never ruffled, always tenacious. Without a 
loud or hasty word, and without ever bring- 
ing aay one sharply to the mark, she always 
got her work done; and though dealing 
with the most ignorant or stubborn hand- 
maiden, she seldom failed to accomplish the 
end. Like the kindly Quaker housekeeper 
in “‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” her quiet ‘‘Thee 
had better” or more gentle ‘‘Hadn’t thee bet- 
ter” proved at last to have the force of a 
command. 

There can hardly have been a human be- 
ing on the earth whose manners were more 
absolutely equal under all variations of cir- 
cumstance than were those of Mrs. Dame. 
She had that perfect humility which is the 
most exalted of all dignities; there was no 
one on earth toward whom she could look 
up or down. She would have met an empe- 
ror at her front door, or an ash-man at her 
back door without a perceptible variation of 
tone. She had withal a personal beauty 
which years of care had not touched; and 
her lovely eyes and the delicate tint of her 
complexion, set off by the garb of her soci- 
ety, always gave her aspect an effect of 
youth. But beyond this, and most inde- 
scribable of all. was the air of refinement 
that seemed to float about her like a garment 
— not the mere refinement of social polish, 
but the higher refinement of a thoroughly 
religious nature; whose effect was such that, 
wherever she went, in the street, the mar- 
ket, or the kitchen, she still seemed to bear 
a lilyin her hand. Nor was this the impres- 
sion made on one person only; but her pecu- 
liar personal quality was felt by all who 
knew her well. Those who remember Saxe 
Holm’s story of ‘‘My Tourmaline” in Serib- 
ner’s Monthly, will find in the sketch of the 
clergyman’s wife a delineatjon so marked 
and accurate that it is difficult to believe it 
written by anyone who had not known and 
loved Mrs. Dame. 

She was an influential member, though 
not a speaker, in the Society of Friends; and 
she had several times been mentioned as a 
desirable candidate for the school commit- 
tee of this city. Sh@ would have accepted 
that trust with modest good sense, as she 
did all others; for she had no false humility 
as to the necessary subjection of her sex, 
and was a consistent friend of Woman Suf- 
frage. She died as she lived, in peace; her 
brief illness had made no change in her face; 
and it was hard to believe, on the day of her 
funeral, that she was not sleeping. This 
expression of her countenance and the mem- 
ory of her example will long linger in many 
hearts. v. W. & 
—Providence Journal. 


GIRLS AT VERMONT UNIVERSITY. 





A correspondent writing from Vermont 
to the Boston Advertiser, gives us the fol- 
lowing interesting information: 

A noticeable event at the Burlington uni- 
versity this year is that there are no young 
women in the freshman class. This is the 
first time it has occurred since the institu- 
tion was opened for women in 1871. Four 
passed the entrance examination, but one 
had a chance to teach and her friend did 
not wish to go without her; the third was 
sick when college began and the fourth for 
some reason did not put in an appearance. 
The freshmen are inclined to congratulate 
themselves on the fact that they are all 
masculine. So far as the experiment of the 
co-education of the sexes is concerned, Pres- 
ident Buckham declares that it has been 
successful. Not one of the predictions of 
failure has been realized. It is said that 
girls do not have a mathematical mind, but 
as good mathematicians have been found 
among the women as men students. There 
have been no flirtations whatever, and the 
president, at the reception given some time 
ago, had to introduce the young men of a 
class to their women classmates, though 
they had been in college together for two 
years,—such a want of acquaintance being 
unknown in a class of men exclusively. 
The young women have been required to 
room with families in the city, and the priv- 
ileges of home life are sought for them. 
They have their study waiting-room in the 
college buildings, and also support a read- 
ing-room of theirown. There have been 
about fifteen young women at the college 
each year hithertc, but now there ure fewer. 
Some other students have objected to going 
to a college with girls, but the authority of 
the parents has been stronger than their ob- 
jections. No discourtesies have been of- 
fered to the women, as was the case at Mid- 
dletown, but at the same time there have 
been slight annoyances, unpleasant to the 
victims. This experiment was begun at a 
time when the demand for a woman’s col- 
lege of ~— grade was not met, but since 
1871 there have been opened Wellesley Col- 
lege and the Smith College for women at 
Northampton, which have partly supplied 
the lack. But the success of the venture, 
in the view of the president, is beyond 
question. It is not li xy! any step will 
be taken in the matter further. Girls can 

o to Burlington on equal terms with boys. 
f they choose to, very well. If they pre- 
fer a distinct woman’s college, it is not 
likely the position of Burlington will be 





changed. In one thing these women stu- 
dents were weak—literary composition. 
They do not seem to group their subjects 
as thoroughly as the boys, and their writin 

lacks the originality of native thought. It 
tends more to Woman’s chattiness than 
ought to be true of persons studying to 
develop their mental powers. 


FOREIGN GLEANINGS. 

An offer of a piece of land has been made 
to the Cabdrivers’ Benevolent Association, 
on which to erect the proposed ‘“‘Cabmen’s 
Home” for aged cabmen. The sum requir- 
ed is £1000. The cabmen alone have sub- 
scribed upwards of £200. 

According to the report of the police su- 
perintendent of Barnsley, Yorks, intemper- 
ance among workingmen’s wives is greatly 
increased through the facilities afforded 
them of obtaining intoxicating liquors by 
means of the “‘grocers’ license” system. 

In addition to the names already entered 
in the medical register, says John Bull, the 
following ladies having qualified have re- 
cently been added to the number; viz., Lou- 
isa Catharine Fanny Atkins, of St. John’s- 
wood; Sophia Jex-Blake, of Bernard Street ; 
Eliza Louisa Walker Dunbar, Clifton, Bris- 
tol; and Frances Elizabeth Hoggan, of Rut- 
landgate. Others, it is stated, are about to 
follow. 

Mrs. Oliver Scatcherd and Mrs. McCor- 
mick, prominent members of the Women’s 
Suffrage Society, are very indignant with 
Lord Burgley (the newly-elected candidate 
for North Northamptonshire), for his flip- 
pant reply to the deputation that waited 
upon him from that society, urging the 
claims of women to the franchise. Lord 
Burgley’s reply in substance, if not in actual 
words was (say these ladies),—‘‘I have mar- 
ried an heiress myself, and I don’t want her 
to have the same rights as I have.” 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe writes to New 
York of the distinguished painter, Alma- 
Tadema, that he is a German of the Ger- 
mans, bland, rosy, and full of sparkling 
good humor. His house is oddly furnished. 
The reception-room is a Turkish boudoir, 
fitted with low seats, low tables, pipes, 
porcelains, and Oriental hangings. Of the 
two drawing-rooms, one is furnished in 
French, and the other in old English style. 
Then there isa Pompeian salon, and an 
Egyptian studio, with acheerful decoration 
of small mimicries of mummies, placed at 
regular distances along the walls. His 
charming wife appears to be the quaintest 
ornament of the house. She has yellow 
hair of the richest color, eyes of a primrose 
tint, and a complexion with a pale bloom of 
its own, resembling that of a white rose. 
She also paints. 

An American lady writes from London to 
a New York paper :—“‘It is as difficult, how- 
ever and more so, to obtain a well-cut, 
ready-made costume, or simple dress here 
than it is in New York, and the reason seems 
to be that they have had nothing to guide 
them, but the occasional use in the best 
houses of a Paris model. The majority of 
jackets, dresses, and ready-made costumes, 
therefore, continue to be cut according to 
old methods: low on the shoulder, short, and 
loose of waist, and baggy as to skirt; pre- 
senting a strangely antiquated appearance 
to American eyes, accustomed to the rapid- 
ity with which changes are made at home. 
Fabrics in the piece, on the contrary, are 
very attractive from their low cost; in silks 
the différence is not so striking, but in wool- 
lens, in mixed fabrics of Englishand French 
manufacture, in laces, in furs, and India 
shawls, a vast difference is observable, 
which renders it easy for a lady of thrift, 
intelligence, and good taste to dress elegant- 
ly at much less cost than in New York.” 

The Lord Chancellor of Ireland has given 
judgment in the case of Grimes, minor, de- 
ciding that the child should be brought up 
asa Protestant, since she had herself ex- 
pressed a preference for that form of relig- 
ion. His Lordship had himself examined 
the child, and was satisfied that she was ac- 
quainted with the main differences between 
the Roman Catholic and Protestant relig- 
ions. He cited the famous case of Long 
Wellesley, heard before Lord Eldon, in 
which the Court of Chancery, in the inter- 
est of morality, interfered between parent 
and child, to show that the Court had au- 
thority to protect the moral character and 
religion of a minor. With regard to relig- 
ion, the Court of course knew no distinc- 
tions, but was simply guided by the circum- 
stances of the case. In the present instance 
no sufficient cause had been shown why the 
parental authority should be interfered with. 
Inasmuch, however, as the child had de- 
clared to the nuns of Clifden, and also to 
Dean McManus, that she was a Roman 
Catholic, no order for costs would be made 
against the petitioners. 








CON CERNIN( G WOMEN. 


Mrs. VAN Cort has been holding crowd- 
ed gospel meetings at Salem, Mass. 

Miss Hattie E. Wrxson, a colored trance 
speaker, has entered the lecture field. 

Miss KELLOGG and Miss Cary are de- 
lighting the Californians by their singing. 

Miss Hurrre Twoeuns is the name of 
an Indian teacher on the Tonawanda Res- 
ervation. 

Kate LovENCcE has walked 100 miles in 
twenty-seven hours and forty minutes at 
San Francisco. 

Miss E. K. Baker, for many years the 
accomplished drawing teacher in Buffalo, 
N. Y., has gone to Europe. 

Miss Mun_pacu, the daughter of Louisa, 
the renowned novelist, was a successful 
dramatic debutante in Pittsburgh. 

Mrs. ANNA RANDALL Demmi, well and 
favorably known as an elocutionist, is teach- 
ing a class at Seacliff, Long Island. 

Mrs. LiveERMORE has two new lectures 
this season—one on ‘‘Harriect Martineau” 
and the other on “‘The Coming Man.” 

Miss RanbDouru, the great granddaughter 
of Thomas Jefferson, is at the head of a 
young ladies’ school near Charlotte, Va. 

Mrs. Junta Rive-K1n@, the pianist, is re- 
ported to be under contract with Theodore 
Thomas to play at his concerts this winter. 

AcGneEs A. Hoventon, a known lecturer 
and reader, enters the lecture field with her 
‘‘Labor and Capital,” also with a new lec- 
ture 

JuLiA A, Moore, a Michigan poetess, of- 
fers for sale the copyright of all her works 
for the sum of $50. The original price ask- 
ed was $500. 

Mrs. Eva YEAGLEy, of Jonestown, Pa., 
was found dead in her bed on Friday morn- 
ing last. She was to have been married the 
following day. 

Mrs. CLEMENT, whose hand books of art 
have won a secure and prominent place, as 
trustworthy books of reference, has in prep- 
aration a third volume on Living Artists. 

Rev. ANNA OLIVER is settled as pastor 
of a church at Dansville, N. Y. She says 
the Methodist Episcopal Church is as sure 
to open its doors to women preachers as the 
years are sure to roll. 

Mrs. Dumont, who has bought the Rich- 
ardson place in Cheshire for a summer resi- 
dence, is said to own the best pair of car- 
riage horses in New York City. They took 
first premiums at the centennial and at the 
New York State fair. 

Lizz1E CuMMrnGs, daughter of Rev. Hen- 
ry Cummings, of Strafford, has sailed for 
South Africa in company with seven other 
young ladies, a!] of whom are to be employ- 
ed as teachers in a school modelled after 
the Mount Holyoke Female Seminary. 

Mrs. CusTer has written a very pretty 
letter to Hood’s Texas Brigade, acknowl- 
edging their resolutions honoring her hus- 
band’s memory. She says: ‘‘It seems to 
prove the higher and better nature of men 
when soldiers can admire the gallantry and 
heroism of each other, even when differing 
in sentiment and belief.” 

Miss NELLA I. Brown, who achieved a 
splendid success as a reader and reciter last 
season, lately gave an exhibition of her dra- 
matic power before a brilliant audience in 
the Twin Mountain House, and received a 
perfect ovation. Mrs. Livermore and Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher and family were 
among the audience,and highly compliment- 
ed her. 

MLLE. ALEXANDRE HuvuMAR, soprano, 
from the Vienna Imperial Opera recently 
arrived at New York per steamer JHerder, 
under contract to Mr. J. C. Fryer, the di- 
rector of the coming Wagner-Mcyerbeer 
Opera-Fest season, which is announced to 
open in Philadelphia October 8, with the 
‘‘Huguenots.”” Mile. Humar is quite youth- 
ful in appearance and very attractive. 

Miss RANDOLPH, the great-grand-daugh- 
ter of Thomas Jefferson, has many anec- 
dotes concerning her famous ancestry, and 
among these is the tale of a great aunt, who 
once remarked naively of her husband: 
“Sure, he’s the politest man that ever lived; 
he never even comes into a room without 
looking through the key-hole first to know 
if he’ll be welcomed!” 

MLLE Saran BERNHARDT, the French 
sculptress and actress, is erecting a new 
house in Paris. The style is that of the 
Renaissance, adapted to modern uses. One 
of the most important elements of the build- 
ing is a large studio, intended for the use of 
the mistress of the house, and enriched with 
beautiful furniture, fabrics, and the like 
decorations, on which the architect, M. 
Escaller, has expended much care and 
thought. 
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AN OPEN LETTER. 


Eprrors JourNAL:—The Scriptures bid 
us, not only to ‘‘weep with those who weep,” 
but to ‘‘rejoice with those that rejoice;” and 
to the sisterhood I bring my cup of rejoic- 
ing, that they may be refreshed. We are 
going to vote. Just dwell for a moment 
upon the potency and pregnancy of the 
idea. And how shall I explain? ‘Our 
Leader” of to-day, Sept. 20th, gives on its 
8th page headings reading in this wise:— 

“REGISTRATION.” 
«Something to cut out and paste in your hat.” 

‘‘When and where voters are required to 

register.” 

Twenty-one years ago there was entrusted 
to my care and keeping an infant boy. 
Time and space would fail me in an at- 
tempt to condense those years, or convey a 
glimpse of the panorama, even imperfectly 
as memory holds it; sufficient then to say— 

“By fire, by cloud, across the desert sand, 

And through the parted waves"— 
of Life’s ebb and flow,and ceaseless murmur- 
ing tides, I have endeavored, with what wis- 
dom I might, to train this son of mine to be 
an honor to his country and hisname. Last 
April he attained his majority, legally 
speaking, and for the first time to us, a prac- 
tical definition is given to the statement— 

‘‘When and where voters are required to 
register.” 

In the year of Grace 1867 the father of 
my boys was called to ‘‘the rest that re- 
maineth.” Even in thisI can reverently 
say :— 

“Rejoice with me; the chastening rod 
Blossoms with love.” 
“Our Morah’s bitter springs 
Are sweetened; on our ground of grief 
Rise day by day, in strong relief 
The prophecies of better things.” 

In a letter written from Fairfax Court 
House, Va., of date Oct. 20th, 1862, in 
speaking of our sons, my husband says, 
“Oh, teach them never to forget to love the 
country in which they have been born, with 
all its privileges and most cherished memu- 
ries, and under whose beneficent laws the 
invaluable boon of freedom and freemen 
are vouchsafed to them and to all.” His 
life was a fitting exemplification of such 
teachings, and I only mention it to show 
the nature of the trust confided to my 
charge. 

Since the year ’67, I have been, in so far 
as possible, both father and mother and 
dearest earthly friend of these two sons of 
mine—politically speaking, their father was 
no more dead than myself; for who has 
represented me? and what voice had I in 
the disposition of the money I paid for 
taxes? or wherein was I a recognized power? 
The question arises—Is this true political 
economy? Even though, as I have stated, 
we are going to vote, who can help think- 
ingif a political issue was before the peo- 
ple in which much was involved as concern- 
ing my well-being, would not the votes of 
two count more than one? Do not sixteen 
ounces weigh a pound? and who would 
long be willing to partonize dealers giving 
light weights and short yards? 

To persons who assume to know that wo- 
men do not care to vote, that they would 
not if they could, I would say in all good 
nature, the privilege I claim for myself and 
all women, is that of knowing—each wo- 
man for herself—what may best define her- 
self and her interests, that her own indi- 
viduality shall be autocratic and royal in 
the case—subject only to the Higher Law 
of such Love as was evidenced in the trag- 
edy on Calvary, in which was summed the 
sublime utterance, ‘‘And I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all men up unto 
me.” 

“Greater love than this hath no man, that 
he lay down his life for his friends.” 

Before leaving the subject, however, let 
me recall for the people of these latter days 
a circumstance connected with the first 
convention called in the interest of an 
“Association for the Advancement of Wo- 
man,” then unpopularly known as Woman's 
Rights. Though not announced in the 
programme of the day, Mrs. F. D. Gage 
speaks of Sojourner Truth as ‘‘a tall, gaunt, 
black woman, in a gray dress and white 
turban, surmounted by an uncouth sun- 
bonnet,” who walked with the air of a queen 
up the aisle, and took her seat upon the 
pulpit steps. In one sense she surely was 
a “Friend” in that she spoke as the Spirit 
gave her utterance :— 

‘Well, chillen, whar dar’s so much rack- 
et there must be som’thin’ out o’ kilter. I 
tink dat dwixt de niggers of de South and 
women of de Norf, all a-talkin’ about rights, 
de white men will be in a fix pretty soon. 
But what’s ali this here talkin’ bout? Dat 
man ober dar say dat women needs to be 
helped into carriages, and lifted over ditches, 
and to have the best place ebery whar. No- 
body eber helps me into carriages or ober 
mud-puddles, or gives me any best place;” 
and, raising herself to her full height, and 
her voice to a pitch like rolling thunder, she 
asked, ‘‘And ain’t 1a woman? Look at me. 
Look at my arm;” and she bared‘ her right 
arm to the shoulder, showing its tremendous 
muscular power. “I have ploughed and 
planted and gathered into barns, and no 
man could head me; and ain’t 1 a woman? 
Ihave born thirteen chillen, and seen ’em 
most all sold off into slavery, and when I 
cried out with a’ mother’s grief, none but 
Jesus heard, and ar’n’t I a woman? _ Den 


threw off my bonnet, and after puttingon a 


dey talks "bout dis tingin de head. What's 
dis dey call it?” ‘‘Intellect,” whispered 
some one near. ‘‘Dat’s it, honey. What's 
dat got to do with Woman’s rights or nig- 
ger’s rights? If my cup wont hold buta 
pint and yourn holds a quart, wouldn't ye 
be mean not to let me have my little pint 
measure full?” And she pointed her sig- 
nificant finger and sent a keen glance at the 
minister who had made the argument. The 
cheering was long and loud. 

‘Den dat little man in black dar, he say 
Woman can’t have as much right as Man, 
‘cause Christ wa’n’t a woman. Whar did 
your Christ come from?” 

Rolling thunder could not have stilled 
that crowd, as did those deep, wonderful 
tones, as she stood there with outstretched 
arms and eye of fire. Raising her voice 
still louder, she repeated: 

“Whar did your Christ come from? 
From God and a woman. Man had nothing 
todo with him.” Turning to another ob- 
jector, she took up the defence of Mother 
Eve. It was pointed and witty and solemn, 
eliciting at almost every sentence deafening 
applause; and she ended by asserting that 
“if de fust woman God ever made was 
strong enough to turn the world upside 
down, all her one lone, all dese togedder,” 
and she glanced her eye over us, ‘‘ought to 
be able to turn it back and git it right side 
up again, and now dey is asking to, de men 
better let ’em,” 

As a fitting supplement to the remarks of 
the African Sybil, as she has been sometimes 
called, I will close by quoting briefly from 
a report given of a sermon by the Rev. T. 
M. Griffith, of the 19th Street Methodist 
Church of Philadelphia. 

“To say that Man has the power and 
ought to keep it is the same kind of reason- 
ing as is employed in the dominions of the 
Sultan whose seraglios adorn the shores of 
the Bosphorus. The same self-complacent 
way of looking at things is employed by 
the tyrant on his throne, and the master 
among his slaves. It belongs to Paganism 
and Mohammedanism, but not to Chris- 
tianity. The seed of the woman has come 
to crush the serpent of oppression, the ser- 
pent of injustice, and all other serpents 
that bear the poison of sin in their hissing 
heads.” 

‘The Christianity for the times demands 
that all lovers of humanity, of both sexes, 


should be employed for the world’s redemp- 


tion.’ H. E. A. 
>o——_—_—_— 


THE HEROINE OF VERCHERES, 


Many incidents of that troubled time (1692) 
are preserved, but none of them are so well 
worth the record as the defence of the fort 
at Vercheres by the young daughter of the 
seignior. Many years later, the Marquis de 
Beauharnais, governor of Canada, caused 
the story to be written down from the reci- 
tal of the heroine herself. Vercheres was 
on the south shore of the St. Lawrence, 
about twenty miles below Montreal. A 
strong block-house stood outside the fort, 
and was connected with it by a covered 
way. Onthe morning of the twenty-second 
of October the inhabitants were at work in 
the fields, and nobody was left in the place 
but two soldiers, two boys, an old man of 
eighty and a number of women and chil- 
dren. The seignior, formerly an officer of 
the regiment of Carignan, was on duty at 
Quebec; his wife was at Montreal, and their 
daughter Madeline, fourteen years of age, 
was at the landing-place, not far from the 
gate of the fort, with a hired man named 
Laviolette. Suddenly she heard firing from 
the direction where the settlers were at 
work, and an instant after Laviolette cried 
out, ‘‘Run, Mademoiselle, run! here come 
the Iroquois!” She turned and saw forty 
or fifty of them at the distance of a pistol- 
shot. ‘I ran for the fort, commending my- 
self to the Holy Virgin. The Iroquois who 
chased after me, seeing that they could not 
catch me alive before I reached the gate, 
stopped and fired at me. The bullets whis- 
tled about my ears, and made the time seem 
very long. As soon as I was near enough 
to be heard, I cried out, ‘To arms! To 
arms!’ hoping that somebody would come 
out and help me, but it wasof nouse. The 
two soldiers in the fort were so scared that 
they had hidden in the block-house. At the 
gate I found two women crying for their 
husbands, who had just been killed. I made 
them go in and then shut the gate. I next 
thought what I could do to save myself and 
the few people with me. I went to inspect 
the fort, and found that several palisades 
had fallen down and left openings by which 
the enemy could easily get in. I ordered 
them to be set up again, and helped to car- 
ry them myself. When the breaches were 
stopped, I went to the block-house where 
the ammunition is kept, and here I found 
the two soldiers, one hiding in a corner, and 
the other with a lighted match in his hand. 
‘What are you going to do with that match?’ 
Iasked. He answered, ‘Light the powder 
and blow us all up.’ ‘You are a miserable 
coward,’ said I, ‘go out of this place.’ I 
spoke so resolutely that he obeyed. I then 





hat and taking a gun I said to my two broth- 
ers, ‘Let us fight to the death. We are 
fighting for our country and our religion. 
Remember that our father has taught you 
that gentlemen are born to shed their blood 








for the service of God and the King.’ ”’ 








The boys, who were twelve and ten years 
old, aided by the soldiers, whom her words 
had inspired with some little courage, began 
to fire from the loop-holes upon the Iro- 
quois, who, ignorant of the weakness of the 
garrison, showed their usual reluctance to 
attack a fortified place, and occupied them- 
selves with chasing and butchering the peo- 
ple in the neighboring fields. Madeline or- 
dered acannon to be fired, partly to deter 
the enemy from an assault, and partly to 
warn some of the soldiers who were hunt- 
ing at adistance. The women and children 
in the fort cried and screamed without ceas- 
ing. She ordered them to stop, lest their 
terror should encourage the Indians. A ca- 
noe was presently seen approaching the 
landing-place. It was a settler named Fon- 
taine, trying to reach the fort with his fami- 
ly. The Iroquois were still near, and Mad- 
eline feared that the new-comers would be 
killed if something were not done to aid 
them. She appealed to the soldiers, but 
their courage was not equal to the attempt; 
on which, as she declares, after leaving Lav- 
iolette to keep watch at the gate, she her- 
self went to the landing-place. ‘‘I thought 
that the savages would suppose it to bea 
ruse to draw them toward the fort, in order 
to make a sortie uponthem. They did sup- 
pose so, and thus I was able to save the Fon- 
taine family. When they were all landed, 
I made them march before me in full sight 
of the enemy. We put so bold a face on it 
that they thought they had more to fear 
than we. Strengthened by this re-enforce- 
ment, I ordered that the enemy should be 
fired on whenever they showed themselves. 
After sunset a violent northeast wind began 
to blow, accompanied with snow and hail, 
which told us that we should have a terrible 
night. The Iroquois were all this time 
lurking about us; and I judged by their 
movements that, instead of being deterred 
by the storm, they would climb into the 
fort under cover of the darkness. I assem- 
bled all my troops, that is to say, six per- 
sons, and spoke to them thus: ‘God has 
saved us to-day from the hands of our ene- 
mies, but we must take care not to fall into 
their snares to-night. As for me, I want 
you to see that Iam notafraid. I will take 
charge of the fort with an old man of eighty 
and another who never fired a gun; and 
you, Pierre Fontaine, with La Bonté and 
Gachet (our two soldiers), will go to the 
blockhouse with the women and children, 
because that is the strongest place; and, if I 
am taken, don’t surrender, even if I am cut 
to pieces and burned before youreyes. The 
enemy cannot hurt you in the blockhouse, 
if you make the least show of fight.’ I 
placed my young brothers on two of the 
bastions, the old man on the third, and I 
took the fourth; and all night, in spite of 
wind, snow and hail, the cries of ‘All’s 
well’ were kept up from the blockhouse to 
the fort, and from the fort to the block- 
house. One would have thought that the 
piace was full of soldiers. The Iroquois 
thought so, and were completely deceived, 
as they confessed afterward to Monsieur de 
Calliéres, whom they told that they had 
held a council to make a plan for capturing 
the fort in the night, but had done nothing 
because such a constant watch was kept. 

‘About one in the morning, the sentinel 
on the baston by the gate called out, ‘Mad- 
emoiselle, I hear something.’ I went to 
him to find what it was; and by the help of 
the snow, which covered the ground, I 
could see through the darkness a number of 
cattle, the miserable remnant that the Iro- 
quois had left us. The others wanted to 
open the gate and let them in, but I answer- 
ed: ‘God forbid. You don’t know all the 
tricks of the savages. They are no doubt 
following the cattle, covered with skins of 
beasts, so as to get into the fort, if we are 
simple enough to open the gate for them.’ 
Nevertheless, after taking every precaution, 
I thought that we might open it without 
risk, I made my two brothers stand ready 
with their guns cocked in case of surprise 
and so we let in the cattle 

“At last, the daylight came again; and, 
as the darkness disappeared, our anxieties 
seemed to disappear with it. Everybody 
took courage except Mademoiselle Marguér- 
ite, wife of the Sieur Fontaine, who being 
extremely timid, as all Parisian women are, 
asked her husband to carry her to another 
fort.... He said, ‘I will never abandon 
this fort while Mademoiselle Madelon (Mad- 
eleine) is here.’ I answered him that I would 
never abandon it; that I would rather die 
than give it up tothe enemy; and that it 
was of the greatest importance that they 
should never get possession of any French 
fort, because, if they got one, they would 
think they could get others, and would grow 
more bold and presumptuous than ever. I 
may say with truth that I did not eat or 
sleep for twice twenty-four hours. I did 
not go once into my father’s house, but kept 
always on the bastion, or went to the block- 
house to see how the people there were be- 
having. LIalways kept a cheerful and smil- 
ing face, and encouraged my little company 
with the hope of speedy succor. 

‘“‘We were a week in constant alarm, with 
the enemy always about us. At last Mon- 
sieur de la Monnerie, a lieutenant sent by 
Monsieur de Calliéres, arrived in the night 
with forty men. As he did not know wheth- 
er the fort was taken or not, he approached 
as silently as possible. One of our senti- 





nels, hearing a slight sound, cried, ‘Qui 
vive?” Iwas at the time dozing, with my 
head on atable and my gun lying across 
my arms. The sentinel told me that he 
heard a voice from the river. I went up at 
once to the bastion to see whether it was 
Indians or Frenchmen. I asked, ‘Who are 
you?’ One of them answered, ‘We are 
Frenchmen: it is La Monnerie, who comes 
to bring you help.’ 1 caused the gate to be 
opened, placed a sentinel there, and went 
down to the river to meet them. As soon 
as I saw Monsieur de la Monnerie, I saluted 
him, and said, ‘Monsieur, I surrender my 
arms to you.’ He answered gallantly, 
‘Mademoiselle, they are in good hands.’ 
‘Better than you think,’ I returned. He in- 
spected the fort, and found everything in 
order, and a sentinel on each bastion. ‘It 
is time to relieve them, Monsieur,’ said I: 
‘we have not been off our bastions fora 
week.’ ”—Parkman’s History of Foutenac 
and New France. 





—————_ epo-— 
LYDIA MARIA CHILD. 


Although Mrs. Child is one of the oldest 
of living writers—she will be seventy six 
next February—she is said to be in vigorous 
health, and her mind to be as clear and 
strong as that of most persons twenty years 
younger. Her father, David Francis, was a 
baker, and the original manufacture of the 
once famous biscuit known as the Boston 
cracker. When she was twenty-four she 
published ‘‘The Rebels, a Tale of the Revo- 
lution,” some of the characters being the 
historical men of the period. The book 
was for years a standard novel, the subject 
and its treatment rendering it very popular 
in its day. It has long been out of print; 
but, even at this date, a speech which Mrs. 
Child put into the mouth of James Otis is 
still declaimed in New England, and often 
believed to have actually been delivered by 
that patriot. An imaginary sermon of 
George Whitefield (Garrick said he was so 
great an orator that he could make his con- 
gregation tremble and weep merely by va- 
rying his pronunciation of the word Meso- 
potamia), also appeared in ‘‘The Rebels;” 
got into the New England school-books, 
and was long thought to be genuine. She 
was one of the original Abolitionists, and 
published one of the first distinctively 
anti-slavery books— ‘‘An Appeal in behalf 
of the Americans known as Africans’—is- 
sued in this country. For a while she re 
sided here, and was the editor of The Na- 
tional Anti-Slavery Standard, assisted by her 
husband. She has done no literary work 
recently; but she is still a student. She 
lives in Massachusetts near many friends, 
and is enjoying peacefully the fruits of a 
well-spent and thoroughly conscientious 
life. Very few have been from the start so 
wholly devoted to principle, or have so earn- 
estly and ably defended what they concceiv- 
ed to be right.—N. Y. Tribune. 


THIERS’ GRANDMOTHER’S PROPHECY. 





The good genius of M. Thiers’ early 
years was his maternal grandmother. Nu- 
merous were the prior calls upon her affec- 
tions, but she found a warm nook in her 
heart for the diminutive Adolphe Louis. 
In her estimation it did not matter whether 
his legs and arms were scarcely perceptible. 
His head was phenomenally big and his 
chest spacious. She called him the Poucet 
of the family; she foresaw that he would 
yet slay the oger of poverty. It was better, 
she hopefully laid down, to be born to luck 
than fortune. As to the luck the future re- 
served for him there was a prognostic no 
less infallible than the caul with which 
children predestined to fortune’s favors 
come into the world. It was the kind of 
tuft which Perrault gave to Riquet, and 
Nature bestowed on the First Napoleon. 
Adolphe Louis would surely force fate to 
smile on him. The grandmother reminded 
those who jeered at her faith in the child’s 
future that there are ups as wells as downs 
in life. Four years previously a king and 
queen, the latter beautiful as a fairy princess, 
and the daughter of a long line of emperors, 
had been brought to the block; and a few 
springs back the family of Gen. Bonaparte, 
who in 1797 had the globe of regal power 
almost at his foot, applied at Marseilles for 
out-door relief. Coming of a poetic family, 
the warm-hearted grandame had some of 
her previsions treated as fantasies of an 
easily excited imagination. She showed 
herself, notwithstanding, a practical wo- 
man, and took Adolphe Louis to reside with 
her. Under her fostering care he vanquish- 
ed those infantile diseases which were to 
have been fatal to him, and which at Mar- 
seilles mercilessly eliminate children of low 
vitality. His chest and head waxed greater 
and greater; but in point of growth the 
limbs remained pretty nearly stationary.— 
Exchange. 





oe 
WIFE-BEATING IN HIGH LIFE AT 
ST. LOUIS. 


St. Louis is much scandalized at the fin- 
ing in the police court of Dr. Richard A. 
Phelan, a physician with a most fashionable 
and lucrative practice, for wife-beating of 
the most brutal sort. The wife and nine- 
teen-year-old daughter testified that the 
doctor knocked down and severely hurt his 
wife at the gate one evening, because she 
had followed him to church in shabby 





—— 
ts 


clothing, but the best she had. Later jp 
the evening, mother and daughter stole on 
tip-toe through his room from dressing the 
mother’s hurts, the doctor again knocked 
her down, kicked her and tried to throw 
her over the stairs, being prevented by the 
daughter's cries for the police. Such con. 
duct was not uncommon in him, and the 
daughter not long since went to work in q 
city shop and had returned at her mother’s 
request through broken health. Phelan 
has deprived his wife of clothing, and she 
was forced to borrow the shabby suit in 
which she appeared in court, though she 
had earned in their early days of poverty 
the money which had educated him as a 
physician. It is found, moreover, that a 
few years ago he succeeded in placing his 
wife in a lunatic asylum, where she was 
kept as a pauper until the authorities be. 
came convinced of the falsity of the charge 
of her insanity. Mrs. Phelan also charges 
him with killing one of their children by 
experimenting upon him with arsenic, and 
asserts that three years ago he tied another 
son to a chair and locked him in the cellar 
for eight days, beating him severely each 
day, till the mother secretly cut his bonds 
and allowed him to escape, since when 
nothing has been heard from him. 
oe 


CHICAGO WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN UNION, 





Mrs. John V. LeMoyne writes to Mrs. 
Harbert for her ‘‘Woman’s Kingdom” in 
the Chicago Daily Inter-Ocean as follows, 
about the work of the Woman’s Christian 
Association :— 

The most interesting feature to me is the 
home—or boarding-house—for young ladies 
who are trying to support themselves on 
small salaries. and who usually spend most 
of their money for board, or else are driv- 
en to second-class boarding-houses and im- 
proper company. 

We ask very small board, just enough to 
make them retain their self-respect, and not 
feel under an obligation. We have a very 
kind lady matron, who does all in her power 
to make it areal home for the girls. We 
have thirty-one inmates at present, and it is 
to help keep this up that we are contemplat- 
ing something very attractive in the way of 
an entertainment soon. 

We have a free dispensary, under the 
charge of Dr. Sarah Stevenson and Dr. 
Baker, and there is a great work done fora 
class of women who are generally neglected 
in our city hospitals. 

Our employment bureau does a magnifi- 
cent work. Hundreds of girlsare helped to 
good places, and the best of Christian ladies 
meet these girls and read to them and pray 
with them, and any one who did not know 
would be surprised at the good that is done 
in this way. 

We need funds very much, and we do 
hope that kind hearts will think of us. 


HUMOROUS. 


Patent grates and stoves do very well, but 
‘patent office fires’ do not pay. It costs 
too much to heat up. 


Rowland Hill said, when he saw a boy on 
his rocking-horse, *‘Like some Christians; 
motion enough, but no progress.” 


“Gracious me!” exclaimed a lady in a wit- 
ness-box, “how should I know anything 
about anything I don’t know anything 
about?” 

A prisoner ina Western court tried to 
make the judge believe that the indigo col- 
ored marks around his eyes were due to the 
blue glass ray. 

Rufus Choate once said that when he had 
been on the Rhine two days, he knew the 
whole river perfectly; couldn’t have known 
it better if he’d been drowned in it.” 

Stable keeper.—‘‘By the way, shall I put in 
an extra buffalo?” English blood.—‘‘Could 
you not let me ’ave an ’orse, you know? Er- 
er rathar not drive a buffalo first time, you 
know.” 

“Och,” said a love-sick Hibernian,” what 
arecreation itis to be dying of love! It 
sets the heart aching so delicately there's no 
taking a wink of sleep for the pleasure of 
the pain!” 

A farmer was asked why he did not take 
the newspaper. ‘‘Because,” said he, ‘‘my 
father, when he died, left me a good many 
newspapers, and I have not read them 
through yet.”—Jtome Sentinel. 

A judge, joking a young lawyer, said: “If 
you and I were turned into a horse and an 
ass, which would you preferto be?” ‘‘The 
ass, to be sure,” replied the lawyer. ‘‘I’ve 
heard of an ass being made a Judge, but a 
horse, never!” 

Two friends were passing a church one 
evening, when a strong smell of burning 
leather pervaded the air. ‘‘I wonder if that 
is the odor of sanctity,” saidone. ‘‘I think 
it must be so,” was the quick reply, ‘‘for it 
smells of soles.” 

A man falls on the street in a fit. As the 
doctor hastens up, a by-stander exclaims, 
‘Oh, if he had only come sooner!” But the 
doctor looks up from the fallen man and re- 
marks: ‘‘He is dead! I myself could have 
done nothing more.” 

They had a seance up in Irishtown the 
other evening, and brought the materialized 
spirit of Lindlay Murray in; and when Lind- 
lay answered a question, ‘‘My wishes /ias 
been granted,” there was no mistaking his 











-identity.— Phila. Press. 


A little girl whose papa was recently un- 
der the influence of Moody and Sankey, 
wanted a second tart at supper, and was re- 
fused it. ‘‘Papa, she said abruptly, ‘‘why 
do you sing ‘Feed me until I want no 
more?’” She got the tart. 

“Anna, dear, if I should attempt to spell 
Cupid, why could I not get beyond the first 
syllable?” Anna gave it up, whereupon 
William said: ‘‘When I come tocu, of 
course I cannot go further.” Anna said she 
thought that was the nicest conundrum she 
had ever heard. 
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TEACHING OF 


ART POTTERY 
DECORATION 


In Every Style. 
Terms, 85,00 for Twenty Lessons, 


J. G. LAKIN, 


No. 143 Tremont Street, Room 8, Boston. %m22. 


ve Send 25 cts. and stamp. for my printed method, 
er instructing. Every lady should have one. 





——— 


Grace’s Celebrated Salve, 


A SURE RELIEF FOR THE SUFFERER. 









PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 
Is a Vegetable Preparation. 
invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace, 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through its agency 
he cared thousands of the most serious sores and 
wounds that baffled the skill of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who knew 
him asa public benefactor. 
PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 
Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chil- 


blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring- 
worms, Calluses, Scald Head, es Hands, 











Burns, Cancers, elons, 
Scalds, Sores, Ulcers, 
Wounds, Stings, Shingles, 
Festers, Wens, Sties, 
Piles, Abcess, Freckles, 
Bunions, Sprains, Boils, 
Bites, Cuts, Whitlows, 
Warts, Blisters, Tan, 


Pimples, Corns, Scurvy, 
Itch, Ingrowing Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
Flea Bites, Spider Stings, 
And all cutaneous diseases and eruptions generally. 
For sale by all druggists, grocers, and at all countr 
stores throughout the United States and Britis 
Provinces. Price by mail 30 cents. 





~ LASELL SEMINARY. 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale (near Boston,) Mass, 


Excellent table board; well-furnished rooms; spe- 
cial care of health, and that personal attention to our 
girls possible only in a school not toolarge. Boston 
privileges. First-class instructors in all branches. 

Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITORS. 
WORLD’S 


International Exhibition, 1876. 





THE ONLY DOUBLE AWARD 


For an exhibit of Grand, Square, Upright and Patent 
Pedal Upright 


PIANO FORTES. 
HENRY EF. MILLER 


Has been decreed by the Centennial Commission, on 
the reports of the Judges, TWO 
AWARDS FOR ONE EXHIBIT of 


PIANO-FORTES 


This being the only establishment, out of more than 
forty exhibitors, to which was decreed this supreme 
recompense. The figures and reports advertised by 
other exhibitors have been disputed, but the fact re- 
mains that this is THE ONLY ESTABLISHMENT 
to which has been decreed TWO MEDALS FOR 
ONE EXHIBIT in the PIANO-FORTE DE- 
PARTMENT. ‘his emphatic endorsement of the 


HENRY F. MILLER PIANOS 


Has added to their world-wide reputation. They are 
conceded to be the finest Pianos among instruments 
of THE FIRST RANK. 


THE HENRY F. MILLER PIANO-FORTES 


Have been used in MORE THAN EIGHTY CON- 
CERTS from October 1, 1876, to March 1, 1877. CER- 
TAINLY A Most BrRILLiant Recor. 





We quote from the dramatic and musical columns 
of the Boston Journal, in its notice of the Kellogg 
Concert, at Music Hall, October 4, 1876. 

* * * The piano-forte accompaniments were played 
with most excellent taste and really artistic effect by 
Mr. G. W. Colby, and the instrument he used—a Hen- 
ty F. Miller Grand—also deserves a word of praise. It 
Was remarkable for its purity. richness and evenness 
of tone; and, under the skillful touch of Mr. Colby, 
filled to the utmost every requirement. * * * 





From the Lowell Daily Citizen, March 8, 1877. 
,, One of the noteworthy features of the concert, was 
the fine piano playing by Messrs. Way and Allen. 
They were fortunate in having two magnificent grand 
piano-fortes from the celebrated manufactory of Hen- 
ry F. Miller; immense in power, perfect in own of 
tone, and of wonderful equality of scale. It is cer- 
tain that no such instruments have been heard in a 
Lowell concert room before. 





From the world-renowned church organ builders of 
Germany, E. F. WALCKER & CO., builders of the 
Great Organ at Music Hall, Boston. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 24, 1876. 
_Mr.Henry F. Mruver: Dear Sir.—In my observa- 
Nons of the grand display of musical instruments at 
the International Exhibition, I have been particularly 
pleased with your pedal piano. It affords organ stu- 
dents opportunity for pedal practice, which I consider 
essential to the skillful use of organ pedals. Accept 
my congratulations for the superior excellence of all 
our instruments exhibited, as well as for your suc- 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 
Portrait Photographers, 


25 Winter Street, Boston. (Over Chandler's.) Ac- 
cessible by Elevator. 


Permanent Carbon Photographs 
A SPECIALTY. ly4 


~__ STEWART'S ____ 
ADJUSTABLE TREADLE 


ING MACHINES, 
Price of Treadle Attached to Machine, $5.00. 
J. BRADFORD, 
General Agent for Maine, New Hampshire, 
Boston and vicinity. ly4 
Office, 146 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


$ WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
world. Sample watch and outfit free to Agents. 
For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 


‘Trusses. 
Prof. Rainbow’s Rupture Cure, 
NO STEEL SPRINGS! NO WOOD PADS!! 
No Ratchets or decomposing Elastics! ! ! 
Fits the wearer like a glove, and can be worn with 
as little discomfert. “It fe just the thing for my case,” 
is the es exclamation of those who wear it. Call 
on, or address with stamp M. Lincoln, No. 8 Hamilton 
Place, Room 10, Boston Mass. lyl4 


Salary. Salesmen wanted to sellour 

apie Goods ones. No peddling 
xpenses paid. Permaneat emplo 

meut. address S. A. GRANT “cu, 

2, 4,6 & & Home St., Cincinnad, 0. 


REMOVAL 














—of the— 


Dress Reform. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 


NEW ROOMS, 


No, 244 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining to the underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
G2" Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 24% Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
G2" AGENTS WANTED. tf33 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston, 








PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open. Photo- 
graphs from Cartes de Visite to life size. Also in 


Water Colors and India Ink, 


MEDATLIS 
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Osgood’s New Books 
8 
Hillside and Seaside in Poetry. A com- 
panion volame to **Roadside Poems,” published 
last year. Edited by Lucy Larcom. “Little 
Classic” style. $1.00, 
“Like its predecessor, the volume holds little lyrics 
and fragments of greater poems, from the works of 
many singers, and like it also the book is full of the 
atmosphere and the sunlight of the great out-of-doors 
which we instinctively seek in summer. The selec- 


tions have been made with care and with excellent 
judgment.”"—New York Evening Post. 





Out of the Question, By W. D. Howe ts. $1.25. 
“In that deliciously humorous piece, ‘Out of the 
Question,’ Mr. Howells has hit upon the method 
which best fits his purpose as a story-writer, and for 
that reason‘ Out of the Question’ is the best story. '— 
New York Evening Post. 





Decphaven. By Saran O. Jewett. $1.25. 
“Our advice to all who would enjoy a unique and 
refreshing morceau is, read ‘Deephaven.’’’ — Ap- 
pleton’s Journal. 





The American, By Henry James, Jr. $2.00. 
“A more original, brighter, better written novel we 
have not seen this many a day.""— London Daily News. 





Tom Bailey’s Adventures; or, The Story of 
a Bad Boy. By T. B. Atpricu. Paper, 50 cents. 

“One of those happy works which everybody will 

enjoy, old and young alike.""—Boston Transcript. 





The Buraing of the Convent, $1.00. 
“A remarkable story, fascinating and brilliant.”— 
Portland Transcript. 





Marriet Martineau’s Autobiography. 2 
vols. 8vo. $6.00. 

“Among all the innumerable pictures of London 

literary society, Miss Martineau's series of portraifs 

will stand unrivaled.”— 7. W. Higginson. 





BOOKS ABOUT THE WAR. 


The Eastern Question, 2 Maps. 

A Brief History of Russia. 2 Maps. 

A Brief History of Turkey. 2 Maps. 
Servia and Roumania,. Map. 
Modern Greece, Map. 

Montenegro and Bulgaria. Map. 
Asia Minor and the Caucasus, Maps. 


(2 These books contain just the information peo- 
ple now wish concerning the causes of the Russo- 
Turkish war, and the countries engaged in it. Cloth, 
50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 





Village Improvements and Farm Vil- 
lages. By Gro. E. Wartne, Jr. Illustrated. 

75 cents. 
An important little book, designed to promote the 
healthfulness and beauty of villages, and the comfort, 
convenience, and social happiness of farmer's fami- 





*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 
JAMES BR. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


Best Books for Singing Schools. 
CHORUS CHOIR INSTRUCTION BOOK. 


By A. N. Jonnson. Just Our. Contains the system 
of this celebrated teacher, so minutely and plainly 
described, that it is the easiest and best Manual for 
Teachers and Leaders; and is also a most entertaining. 
useful and thorough book for all Music Classes and 
Conventions; with the plainest of plain instructions, 
and 250 pages of the best music, graded from the 
easiest to the most difficult, and continually referred 
to. The book also best answers that perplexing ques- 
tion, ‘How to have good singing in Congregations.” 
$1.38; or $12.00 per dozen. 


THE ENCORE. By L. O. Emerson. This 
fine book has already been used by thousands, who 
have had but one opinion as to its admirable collection 
of Sacred Music, of Glees, Quartetts, Trios, Duets, 
Songs, &c., for practice. It is a capital Glee Book 
as well as Singing Class Book. Thorough Instructive 
Course. 75 cts; or $7.50 per dozen. 





PERKINS SINGING SCHOOL, By W. 
O. Perkins. This, like the ‘Encore,’ is an excel- 
lent Glee Book as well as Singing School Book, and 
will be a fine book tor Conventions and for easy 
practice in Choirs and Societies. Good instructive 
course, and the best of music. 75 cts; or $6.75 per 
doz. 

All teachers and convention holders are invited to 
insure their success this season by using one of these 
books. 


New Music Books for Schools ! ! 


sy (60 cents, 

The Grammar School Choir, ‘Ss «c: 
by W. 8S. TiLpeN, provides admirably for the needs 
of the Upper Classes in Grammar Schools. Just 
out. Carefully prepared by a practical and success- 
ful teacher. Music in 1, 2,3 and 4 parts, and the 
best quality. 


(60 cts., $6 doz..) 

The School Song Book, has an unusually 
extended Instructive Course, interspersed with Ex- 
ercises and Songs. beautiful Music, andis prepared 
for Girls? Normal Schools, by C. Everest, 
Teacher in the Philadelphia Normal School for 
Girls. ' 


The High School Choir, t-ihesa'‘x'srext 


reputation as an almost perfect High School Song 
Book, and is extensively used—but should be uni- 
versally used. Music in 2,3 and 4parts. By L. O. 
Emerson & W. S. TILDEN. 


; H 5 . $5 doz.) Fi 
The Whippoorwill, “ceseri “cottection “or 


cheerful, wide-awake Songs for Common Schools. 
By W. O. Perkrys, author of The Golden Robin. 


Specimen Copies of any book mailed, post free, 
for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
C. H. Ditson& Co., J.E. Ditson&Co,, 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 


The Best Reading at Popular Prices. 


NO NAME SERIES. 


The Novels in this Series are having a large sale not 
only on account of the curiosity attending their au- 
thorship, but because they are works of enduring 
merit. Some of the most popular writers of the day 
are engaged in this enterprise. 


NOVELS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


The Seventh Thousand of 

MERCY PHILBRICK'S CHOICE, Price, $100. 
The Seventh Thousand of 

DEIRDRE; a Novel in Verse, Price, $1 00. 

The Fourth Thousand of 

IS THAT ALL? Price, $1 00. 

The Eighth Thousand of 

KISMET; a Nile Novel, Price, $1 00. 

The Fourth Thousand of 

THE GREAT MATCH; a Base-ball Story, Price $1 00. 
The Fourth Thousand of 

A MODERN MEPHISTOPHELES, Price, $1 00. 
AFTERGLOW, a Novel. Preparing for publication 
Price, $1 00. 

A New Novel by the author of “Mercy Purierick’s 
Cuotce.” 

A New Novel by the anthor of ‘‘Kismer.” 


TOWN AND COUNTRY 
SERIES. 


“Books should to one of these four ends conduce; 

For wisdom, piety, delight, or use."’ Sir J. Denham. 
A collection of entertaining, thoughtful, serious 
works, selected from the choicest home and foreign 
contemporary literature; books acceptable at all sea- 
one, both Town and Country. PRICE $100 


WORKS ALREADY PUBLISHED, 


BEN MILNER’'S WOOING, a Novel. By Hotme Lee. 
FROM TRADITIONAL TO RATIONAL FAITH. 
By Rey. R. ANDREW GRIFFIN. 

A WINTERSTORY;aNovel. By the author of*The 
Rose Garden.”’ 

SYRIAN SUNSHINE, Notes of Travel. By Tuomas 
G, APPLETON. 

JAN OF THE WINDMILL, a Novel. By Mrs. 
EwIne. 

The books in the “No Name Series’ and ““‘Town 
and Country Series,” are for sale by all booksellers 
and newsdealers, or will be mailed, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
299 Washington Street, Boston. lyl4 





Choice Summer Reading. 
NIMPORT. 


Initial volume of “‘The Wayside Series.” Sq. 16mo. 
Cover design by J. W. Champney (“‘Champ”). Cloth 
flexible. $.50 
** *Nimport,’ the initial volume of the new ‘Way- 

side Series,’ is fairly entitled to a place amongst the 

best books of the season. It is bright, chatty and 
agreeable. with sufficient incident, to keep up the in- 
terest of the reader, even in the hot and sleepy after- 
noons of summer,—more than can be said of the ma- 
jority of warm-weather novels.”’"— Boston Transcript. 

“The anonymous author of ‘Nimport’ bids fair to 
rival the unknown talent of the ‘No Name Series.’ 

His or her boek (we should say her book) is as bright 

and witty an effort in the line of fiction as we have 

read for some time. Itnever hangs fire for a page.” — 

Publishers’ Weekly. 
“There is a deal of bright conversation in the 

book, the whole is written with ease and naturalness, 

and the persons have a strong air of reality.’"—New 

York Tribune. 
“There isa very nice child in the book, a boy 

named Copplestone Crownds; . . . he will be compared 

to one or the other of ‘Helen's Babies,’ at least five 
hundred times during the next fortnight, although he 
is not like either of them.’’— Chicago Post. 


STUDENT LIFE AT HARVARD. 


By a Graduate. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75; paper $1.00. 

We have now ready an edition of this popular 
book in paper binding, the cover illuminated with 
chanpotetletic sketches of student life. Unique and 
handsome. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


THE GOSPEL INVITATION. Sermons related to 
the Boston Revival of 1877. By seventeen Clergy 
men of different Denominations. Small 8vo. Cloth. 


1.50. 

was BRONSON ALCOTT’S SCHOOL A TYPE OF 
GOD'S MORAL GOVERNMENT? A Review of 
Joseph Cook’s Theory of the Atonement. 16mo. 
Paper. 40 cents. 

WHATIS ART; or, Art Theories and Methods con- 
cisely stated. By 8S. G. W. Benjamin. 12mo. 
Cloth, flexible. 75 cents. 

INDUSTRIAL ART EDUCATION, CONSIDERED 
ECONOMICALLY, By Prof. Walter Smith. An 
Address delivered before a Convention of the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the State of Pcnn- 
sylvania. 12mo. Paper. cents. 





*,.* The above books at all bookstores, or sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


For all Lovers of Nature. 
LOCKWOOD'S FIELD PORTFOLIA. 


Designed for use in gathering plants, ferns, flowers, 
leaves and other botanical specimens. It is 14x20 
inches in size, contains 24 pages of heavy white por- 
ous paper and a sheet of gummed paper so perforated 
as to be easily torn into strips of any desired length. 
These strips are to be used as confining straps for the 
specimens, holding them securely in place till the 
time eomes for their removal. This obviates all ne- 
cessity for scissors or knife. The Portfoliois light, 
can be easily carried by ladies or children, and con- 
tains everything that is required. The strong sides 
are securely fastened by elastic straps and hooks. 

“It is the one thing lovely woman has often sighed 
for in her country jaunts, and is destined to drive 
into oblivion—where they belong—the awkward and 
clumsy old blank or account books with which she 
has been wont to load herself or her escort in her 
tramps after ferns and other green things.”—Boston 
Globe. 

“Collectors of ferns and leaves will find in Lock- 

wood’s Field Portfolio just the thing they have al- 
ways wanted, but never could find.”-—Boston Tran- 
script. 
“fight, easy to handle, and all conveniences within, 
it is a desideratum long awaited. All who see it will 
want it.”.— Boston Commonwealth. . 

Half Cloth. $1.50. Cloth, $2.00. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & C@O., 


For Twelve Pages of delightful gossip about 


R. H, Stoddard. with Portraits of the Poet and his 
Family, get the September Wide Awake. Also Sol- 
omon's seal, by Sophie May, Child Marian Abroad, 
&c,, &c. Only 20 cents. 


Send to D. LothrepCo,, Boston Mass 


A POPULAR BOOK, 
Nan, the New-Fashioned Girl. By Mrs. 8. C. Hal- 
lowell. Large 16mo. Cloth. Illus. $1.00. A book 
for restless girls to read, full of fun, good sense and 


deep feeling. 


BOSTON. D. LOTHROP & CO., PUBLISHERS 


POEMS FOR OUR DARLINGS. 
Elegant cloth binding, stamped in Black and Gold. 
Large quarto. $1.25. A peerless collection of richly 
illustrated poems by Celia Thaxter, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Ella Farman, Edgar Fawcett, and others. 
BOSTON. D. LOTHROP & CO., PUBLISHERS. 


FOUR GIRLS AT CHAUTAUQUA. By 
Pansy. 12 mo. Illustrated. . ee % $1.50 
The most fascinating ‘“‘watering-place” story ever 
published. Four friends, each a brilliant girl in her 
way, tired of Saratoga and Newport, try a fortoight 
at the new summer resort on Chautauqua Lake, choos- 
ing the time when the National Sunday-School As- 
sembly is in camp. Rey. Drs. Vincent, Deems, Cuyler, 
Edward Eggleston, Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, 
move prominently through the story, 

Boston. D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA GIRLS AT HOME. 

By Pansy. 12mo. Illustrated. . ... - $1.50 
“Pansy knows girls, and has the gift of story-tell- 

ing, by which the hard facts of every-day life take on 

acharm of fairy-land. No one can look into ‘The 
Chautauqua Girls’ without feeling the subtle fascina- 
tion of its pictures of quiet life, and being drawn 
into warm sympathy with the four friends who long 
to form noble characters. They have been won to a 
love of Jesus by attending a camp-meeting at Chau- 
tauqua; but they find it so hard to be true to their 
new impulses, and to carry the spirit of the Bible into 
every-day life, that the story of their struggles, dis- 
heartening failures relieved by partial successes, is 
very human and full of genuine pathos, It is good 
summer reading, for beguiling away hours, and in- 
spiring with generous purposes.” 

This sequel to ‘Four Girls at Chautauqua,” is de- 
servedly the best selling book of the year. 


Boston: D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 





YOUNG FOLKS’ 


BOOK OF AMERICAN 
EXPLORERS. 


=i 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


Uniform with the Young Folks’ History of the U. 8- 
One volume. Fully illustrated. Price $.150. 


The ‘Young Folks’ Book of American 
Explorers” is as distinctly a new departure 
in our historical literature as was its prede- 
cessor, the ‘‘Young Folks’ History of the 
United States.” The ‘Book of Americam 
Explorers” is a series of narratives of dis- 
covery and adventure, told in the precise 
words of the discoverers themselves. It is- 
a series of racy and interesting extracts 
from original narratives or early transla- 
tions of such narratives. These selections: 
are made with care, so as to give a glimpse 
at the various nationalities engaged—Norse, 
Spanish, French, Dutch, English, etc.—and 
are put together in order of time, with the 
needful notes and explanations. The ground 
covered may be seen by the following list of 
subjects, treated in successive chapters: The 
traditions of the Norsemen; Columbus and 
his Companions; Cabot and Verrazzano, 
The Strange Voyage of Cabeza da Vaca: 
The French in Canada; Hernando de Soto; 
The French in Florida; Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert; The Lost Colonies of Virginia; Un- 
successful New England Settlements: Cap- 
tain John Smith in Virginia; Champlain on 
the War Path; Henry Hudson and the New 
Netherlands; The Pilgrims at Plymouth; 
The Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

Besides the legends of the Norsemen, the 
book makes an almost continuous tale of 
adventure from 1492 to 1630, all told in the 
words of the explorers themselves. This 
is, itis believed, a far more attractive way 
of telling than to re-write them in the words 
of another, and it is hoped that it may in- 
duce young people to explore for themselves 
the rich mine of historical adventure thus 
laid open. 


*,* Now ready at ail the Bookstores. Sent by mail 
prepaid on receipt of price. 


LEE « SHEPARD, Publishers, 
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A cpmmanientions Ser, ye te ame 
and letters relating to its ment, 
must be addressed te the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relatin 
business de) ment of the r, must be add 
to Box Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 


to the 


The receipt of the nee is a sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the r is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
—— of their subscriptions and to forward money 
‘or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 

The Woman Snuffragists of Massachusetts, men and 
women, are invited to send delegates to a State Con- 
vention, to be held in Boston at the Meionaon, Tre- 
mont Temple, on Tuesday, Oct. 9, at 11 o’clock a. ™., 
to consider their political duties in regard to the fall 
elections; also to make nominations for state officers, 
if it is considered advisable. 

Each town and each ward of a city is entitled to one 
delegate, and to one additional delegate for each one 
thousand inhabitants or a majority fraction thereof. 

By order of the Woman Suffrage State Central Com- 
mittee. Lucy Stone, President, 

Tuomas J. Lorurop, Secretary. 








THE CONVENTION. 


The call for the Convention of Woman 
Suffragists to meet next Tuesday well ex- 
presses the objects of this gathering. The 
delegates are ‘‘to consider their political du- 
ties in regard to the fall elections, and to 
make nominations for State officers, if it is 
considered advisable.” 

These words imply that the question 
whether it is advisable to make any nomi- 
nations is an open one for consideration. 
Upon this subject there is a wide difference 
of opinion, but as it is probable that a large 
number of those who oppose political action 
at this time will not attend, the majority will 
decide to make nominations. In thus act- 
ing the role of a prophet we have no wish 
to forestall the action of next Tuesday. If, 
however, it is decided to enter the canvass 
at the coming election we hope the Conven 
tion will give no uncertain sound. 

The Woman Suffragists have a distinct 
platform resting on the basis of impartial 
liberty and universal justice. The move- 
ment in its depth and breadth aims to give 
Woman equal opportunities for work, edu- 
cation and voting. It looks to Woman Suf- 
frage as the abolitionists did to universal 
emancipation, as the end for which they are 
to work. If then, Woman Suffragists de- 
cide to go into the canvass and nominate 
State officers, they do this simply to advance 
the cause of Woman Suffrage. 

This then is the leading idea which should 
prompt the Convention, and therefore its 
candidates should be pronounced, trusted, 
and well-known Suffragists. Care should 
be taken that the Convention be not run in 
any other interest. There are doubtless 
those who would like to make the Suffragists 
a cat’s paw to pull their chestnuts out of 
the fire. Let short work be made of such. 
Let those who come to the Convention with 
any other designs than to advance the ob- 
jects of Woman Suffrage be told to take 
back seats. 

But while placing ourselves upon a dis- 
tinctive platform there is no reason why, in 
making up a State ticket, we should not se- 
lect from those candidates of other parties 
who are pronounced Suffragists. Judge 
Pitman, for example, is an old, reliable and 
sincere advocate of our cause. He is a 
Suffragists from principle just as he is a 
Prohibitionist. His past records and pres- 
ent opinions are such as to make hima suit- 
able standard-bearer. He isa man of unques- 
tioned ability and of high moral tone. He 
can be‘relied upon in any emergency. All 
the influence he has will be used for the en- 
franchisement of women. Ifthen the Con- 
vention should see fit to nominate him, it 
would in every way be a suitable nomina- 
tion. 

We hope the same rule will guide the 
Convention in the nomination of the rest of 
the ticket. We want men who are out and 
out Suffragists. One of the candidates has 
accepted a nomination from two parties 
whose principles are radically opposed. 
You can as easily mix oil and water as the 
platforms of the Democrats and Prohibition- 
ists, and when a man attempts to stand on 
these two stools there is a lack of moral 
consistency in the position. He cannot 
serve license and prohibition. Unless we 
are entirely to discard both consistency and 
principle from politics, this janus-faced at- 
titude should meet with the rebuke and 
scorn of honorable men. 

Again the candidate of the Prohibitionists 
for Lieutenant Governor has heretofore been 
a bitter opponent of Woman Suffrage. 
When a member of the Legislature he was 
foremost in the opposition. In the halls of the 
Legislature, in the press and on the platform, 
he did ail he could by argument and ridi- 
cule to kill off the Suffragists. If he was 
honest in this, he was simply following out 
his convictions, and there was no comprom- 
ise of moral position. If he has honestly 


changed his convictions, then so much the 
more to his credit. But in the uncertain at- 
titude in which he now appears he is not in 
a position to be a standard bearer of Wo- 
man Suffragists. 

We write the above on the presumption 
that the Convention will decide to make 
nomination of State officers. If so, and we 
enter the canvass, let it be with a clear, dis- 
tinct, and definite purpose to maintain and 
carry forward the principles of Woman Suf- 
fragists. Let us have clean hands and a 
high moral purpose. We can afford to be 
small at first if we plant ourselves on our 
principles and hold up our flag. Fighting 
it out on this line we are sure in the end to 
win. The future is ours if we are faithful. 
We hope therefore, if the Convention de- 
cides to make nomination of State officers, 
that the candidates will be pronounced, 
trusted and well-known Suffragists. 

Ss. W. B. 
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WOMAN’S HEROISM. 


Lady Strangford is one of the heroines of 
the Eastern War. True, she is not leading 
the charge of brave men in battle, yet her 
moral courage is none the less real or 
brilliant. She is battling with pain and 
woe by her care of the sick and wounded. 
She is doing what no Turkish woman can 
do, and is giving the Turks, by her life and 
labors, the illustration of a nobler idea of 
womanhood. With a soul stirred by a 
high purpose, at the beginning of the war 
she joined the Society of the Red Crescent 
and began a systematic plan of work. She 
was the first woman permitted by the Otto- 
mans to join with them in acts of mercy and 
charity. At Constantinople she met with 
co-operation from the men whom she com- 
pliments for their efficiency. ‘‘I have,” she 
says, ‘‘some experience of London commit- 
tees, and I must say that my recollections 
of them contrasted very unfavorably with 
the rapid despatch of business, the free and 
ample discussion, and, above all, the short 
and pithy speeches of the nineteen gentle- 
men there assembled.” 

Having arranged her plans, she at once 
went to Adrianople and engaged a spacious, 
airy house, and by dint of a great deal of 
hard work, established a hospital. In a 
week she had two lady nurses aiding her, 
Madame de Rosen and Miss Jackson, with 
an assistant English nurse. She next pressed 
into her service a Bulgarian interpreter. 
Soon the Turkish soldiers hobbled in. 
Many were brought on stretchers, until 
more than fifty beds were filled. The 
wounded in their gratitude kissed the hands 
of the surgeon and blessed the nurses. But 
let her tell her own story. 

Our hospital has created a warm interest 
in this city, female nursing — unknown 
in this country; earnestly do I wish this 
might be but the beginning of a new system, 
for the hospitals themselves are good (far bet- 
ter than English hospitals were fifty years . 
ago), but the nursing is very bad. I don’t 
know if our ability was doubted or not, but 
we have visitors without end. The good 
vali, Ibraham Pacha, came at once. jé- 
mil Pasha, the commandant, has been sev- 
eral times; the chiefs of the medical and the 
surgical departments in the province, the 
heads of each of the various hospitals in the 
city, the chief of the police, and many oth- 
ers. The vali was so pleased with what he 
saw, and so interested in watching one of 
tha ladies doing a difficult dressing, that he 
sat down, immediately upon reaching his 
house, and telegraphed to the Sultan a glow- 
ing description of what he had seen. Djé- 
mil Pasha talks freely to the men, and in- 
quires about their wounds and treatment; 
they told him over and over again how hap- 
py they were with such good nursing—‘“‘bet- 
ter than they could have at home,” the 
said. He told each of them that I was his 
mother, and ‘‘stood in the place of the 
Grand Vizier’s wife” to them, a hyperbole 
that amused me immensely. It is pleasant 
to see how genuinely grateful they all are, 
and how surprised at the ceaseless attentions 
they get by day and by night. It is for this 
object that I wished to have this hospital; 
in an ambulance, minute cares are impossi- 
ble, and in the permanent hospital more than 
doubtful. These cases will gradually be 
brought to us out of all the ambulances, and 
by thus relieving them they will have room 
for the unfailing stream of poor wounded 
creatures that pour in. 

The picture this noble woman draws of 
the scenes at Adrianople, reveals the terri- 
ble tragedy of war. Day by day the wound- 
ed men, in moving files of bullock and buf- 
falo-drawn carts, are brought into the city. 
Trains of nearly a thousand are unloaded, 
and they are stowed into sheds. Some of 
them are stiffened with wounds which have 
not been dressed for nine days. In this sad 
state of things a few women are performing 
herculean labors. Several English surgeons 
are busy from morning till night, and far 
into midnight. Amid these harrowing scenes 
Lady Strangford moves as an angel of mer- 
cy. Her hospital isa light to show the 
Turks what can be done by women. Mad- 
ame Camarass’ beautifully kept home, of 
which we have alréady made mention in the 
Woman’s JouRNAL, is another illustration 
of Woman’s work in the war. But as these 
hospitals are supported by voluntary contri- 
butions, Lady Strangford has made an ap- 
peal for aid. She writes: ‘“‘We must open 
another house; we cannot do enough in one, 
and separation of cases is absolutely neces- 
sary. Therefore, of course, I want more 
money. The feeding of wounded soldiers, 
although I receive their rations daily, I find 





very much more expensive than the village 


hospitals I had in the winter and spring; 
and I tremble lest I should wake up some 
day soon and find myself without a lira left. 
Pray rejoice our hearts by getting us some 
more money, for I am becoming anxious.” 
Edwin H. Baverstock, the Honorary Sec- 
retary of Lady Strangford’s Committee, has 
sent to the Boston Advertiser the copy of a 
letter from this lady, and adds: ‘‘Many have 
it in their power to help, and a few dollars 
subscribed from your side of the water 
would prove, more than words, that your 
countrymen have hearts to feel for the suf- 
ferers by the terrible war now raging in Tur- 
key.” 8. W. B. 
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A BREAD REFORM. 


The Boston Post has become a reformer. 
It has entered the list against one of the 
evils of the day. It is on the war-path against 
a prevailing abuse. It has become the 
champion of cold bread. We welcome our 
co-temporary, and join hands in this cru- 
sade against hot bread. It is a foe to health, 
and should be banished from the table. Here 
is what our neighbor says :— 

There is no law in this country to prevent 
the consumption of hot bread but the law 
of common sense, and unfortunately that is 
a dead letter as a governing principle in the 
lives of a great many people. That hot 
bread, in nine cases out of ten, will produce 
dyspepsia, is no newly discovered fact, and 
especially is this terrible result sure to fol- 
low a persistent indulgence on the part of 
those whose pursuits are quiet, indoors and 
sedentary. And yet the reformers, or those 
who call themselves such—the men and wo- 
men who work themselves into a white heat 
over the sale of a glass of cider-—will go on 
year after year, not only making no outcry 
against this pernicious indulgence, but act- 
= filling themselves up, day by day, with 
the hot and poisonous gases of the oven. 
This servant of the housewife can be made 
as terrible a stomach destroyer as the distil- 
lery, and the sworn foes of lhe latter are apt 
to be its best patrons. Dyspepsia paints the 
nose and sours the temper, as surely as dram- 
drinking, and many sufferers from the for- 
mer, though by their own willful acts, in- 
veigh the most loudly against the latter. A 
well-defined case of jim-jams is the climax 
to a course of intemperance and warns the 
victim that his alternative is death or imme- 
diate reformation. But the dyspepsia that 
hot bread, mince pie and kindred abomina- 
tions cause has no sudden warnings. The 
man who uses them goes on making both 
himself and those around him wretched, and 
refuses to acknowledge that he is a sinner 
above those whose lighter faults he fiercely 
condemns. 

We overlook the fling at the temperance 
reformers, since the Post has fallen into line. 
We heartily believe that this reform, like 
charity, should begin at home, and urge all 
housekeepers to join us in a crusade against 
hot bread. Surely in this work Woman is 
not out of her sphere. 8. W. B. 
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ORATORY AS AN ART. 


The Boston School of Oratory is designed 
to meet a special want. Weare a nation of 
speech-makers. Every man, and soon every 
woman, who enters public life, is called 
upon to make addresses. In addition to 
the lecture-room, the pulpit, the bar and 
the stump, there are various special occa- 
sions on which we are expected to make 
speeches. To meet this real want, the Bos- 
ton School of Oratory designs to train 
students in the art of public speaking. The 
Boston Globe, in referring to this, informs 
us that the chief labor of establishing such 
a school fell upon Professor Lewis B. Mon- 
roe, A. M., who was appointed Dean by 
Boston University—and organized the school 
in 1873. It has always been the design of 
the Trustees of the University to make the 
instruction thoroughly first-class, and to 
call to Professor Monroe's support those 
who stood at the head in their specialties. 
The Faculty is made up of Lewis B. Mon- 
roe, A. M., the Dean and professor of the 
philosophy of expression, oratorical and 
dramatic action, who has been too long 
identified with the subject generally to call 
for more than passing mention. Professor 
a. Graham Bell is as celebrated in the 
world of letters for his methods of instruc- 
tion in ‘‘visible speech” and articulation to 
deaf mutes as he has recently become in 
the world of science for his invention of 
the telephone. The Emperor Dom Pedro 
while in Boston gave a half day to investi- 
gating the professor’s system of teaching, 
visiting classes while under instruction, and 
ordering his works to be sent to Brazil. 
The work of the Rev. Henry M. Hudson, 
A. M., as lecturer on Shakespeare and 
standard English authors, with the critical 
study of the same, is supplemented by Pro- 
fessor Robert R. Raymond, A. M., with 
the delineation of Shakespearean charac- 
ters. The remaining chairs are occupied by 
J. Wesley Churchill, rhetoric and Bible 
reading; George L. Osgood, A. M., ‘‘Vocal- 
ization as applied to Oratory.” James T. 
Fields, L.L.D., lectures on English litera- 
ture. To the above Faculty four instruc- 
tors of recognized ability were added. 
Among those who have manifested a genuine 
interest in the work of the school and have 
lectured before it may be mentioned Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, on ‘‘Eloquence and Ora- 
tory;’ Dr. William Raimmer, on ‘The 
Anatomy of Expression,” with illustrative 
drawings; Theodore Weld, on ‘Dramatic 
Art;” James Steele Mackaye, on ‘‘Dramatic 
Expression;” Professor Moses T. Brown, 





on ‘“‘Dickens;’ Professor A. Melville Bell 





and others and addresses by Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore and the Rev, Henry Ward Beech- 
er, the Hon. John D. Philbrick and others. 
With the above array of talent it is not 
surprising that the growth of the school has 
been beyond the expectation of its most en- 
thusiastic supporters. Sessions were former- 
ly held at 18 Beacon street, but outgrowing 
its accommodations arrangements were con- 
cluded for Pilgrim Hall and other apart- 
ments inthe Congregationalist Building, 
corner of Beacon ;and Somerset streets. 
The course of instruction, which comprises 
two years, includes culture of the speaker, 
voice articulation, orthoepy,expressive read- 
ing, declamation, gesture, oratorical action 
and the dramatic art, with lectures on logic, 
rhetoric, diseases and hygiene of the voice, 
laryngoscopy, acoustics, esthetics, and other 
important subjects, and is imparted in the 
form of practical exercises and drills. The 
standard of admission is the degree of A. 
B., but while this is not always insisted 
upon, the candidates must possess a good 
English education, and it is very desirable 
that they should also possess a thorough 
general education, a correct musical ear and 
natural gifts as readers and speakers. That 
the school is doing a serious and useful 
work is evidenced by what its graduates 
have done as well as for the hearty support 
of many of the most eminent men and most 
advanced educators in Boston. 8s. W. B. 
oe 


THE GENEVA CONGRESS. 


The meeting of the National Congress at 
Geneva, which continued from the seven- 
teenth to the twenty-second of September, 
brought together many of the most distin- 
guished men and women from different 
parts of the world. This Congress is made 
up of delegates from various associations 
which have for their object the removal of 
the social evil, and especially to bring about 
a repeal of the laws which now exist relat- 
ing to prostitution, The confederation has 
its head quarters in Liverpool with the 
Right Honorable James Stansfeld for Presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Josephine Butler Secretary. 
The Congress at Geneva is the first general 
gathering of delegates from all parts of the 
world, who met to discuss the social evil in 
all its aspects. To aid in this, the Congress 
was divided into five sections as follows: 
Section A, Health; Section B, Morals; Sec 
tion C, Social Economy; Section D, Philan- 
thropy; Section E, Legislation. Thus the 
subject was discussed in its broadest bear- 
ings. The general meetings were held in a 
large hall, and the smaller side-rooms or 
halls were assigned for the special sections. 
In these a great variety of papers were read, 
President Stansfeld made an opening ad- 
dress in which he drew an outline of the 
subjects to be discussed. The policy of the 
Congress, he said, was neither to sanction nor 
guarantee the social evil, but to attack it, 
and especially to wage war against the laws 
which aimed to license or regulate it. They 
would not be content till the laws treated 
men and women alike, and also struk at 
the causes of prostitution. Mrs. Josephine 
Butler who followed, made a very urgent 
and solemn appeal in behalf of this subject, 
and urged its importance from a high Chris- 
tian standpoint. The different sections con- 
sidered the subject in a variety of papers 
marked by their breadth and thoroughness 
of treatment. Florence Nightingale sent a 
letter urging upon women the duty of taking 
an active part in the elevation of public mo- 
rality, and the sanitary results of regulations 
in India. Mrs. Dall contributed a paper 
upon the causes which produce the pariah 
class—which were aversion to work, igno- 
rance of method, and intolerance of women 
one towards another. Georgiana Davis also 
forwarded a paper on ‘Moral Education.” 
Mrs. Dr. Lozier sent an address from New 
York signed by thirty-three American wo- 
men physicians, and Father Hyacinthe 
spoke on the equality of women before the 
moral law. Madam Gasparin had a paper 
on “Refuges.” These in fact, embrace but 
a small part of the proceedings of this Con- 
ference. As yet, we have only received 
brief notices of the doings of the Congress 
from Le Bulletin Continental. 

The whole subject in all its bearings is one 
of the most important, and one of the most 
difficult to treat, which presents itself. The 
confederations represented in this Congress 
aim to grapple with this problem and to 
work out practical results. The character 
of those who were present, and the ability 
and breadth of papers read, will have a 
marked influence. We hope when addition- 
al reports reach us to give more of the say- 
ings and doings of this Congress. Itis a 
move in the right direction, and the discus- 
sion now begun will not cease until there is 
a positive advance in this reform. Let all 
true lovers of their kind aid in removing 
this scourge and curse. 8. W. B. 

oe 


THE WOMEN’S CONGRESS. 


This body will hold its fifth session in 
Cleveland, Ohio, next week, and its friends 
hope much from the gathering. Mrs. Howe, 
the President, is in Europe, but many tried 
friends will be present. The discussions 
will deal with a variety of topics, and the 
proceedings promise to be of marked inter- 
est. This Congress should not be con- 
founded with the one to meet in Illinois. 
The latter is a gathering of the women of 








that State to consider the question of loca} 
organization, in connection with other mat. 
ters, and in no way is in antagonism with 
the objects of the Congress at Cleveland. 
We hope to have a good report of both of 





these gatherings. 8. W. B. 
“o- 
AN INTERESTING TRIP TO SOUTHERN 
COLORADO. 


Uxa, CoLorapo, Sept. 15, 

The people of the Eastern States who 
want to travel, ‘‘strange countries for to 
see,” may as well come to the great West. 
Everything here is as strange and different 
from the East, except the language, as can 
be found in countries across the sea. The 
surface and the soil there and here are en- 
tirely unlike. Here you ride by railroad 
mile after mile, alongside of huge piles of 
rocks, sometimes so near that you can al- 
most touch them with your hands, or can 
gather the eggs from the nests of the chim- 
ney swallows, which bang by millions all 
up and down these bare, rocky walls. Then 
the road curves and the rocks recede, but 
they seem to be magnificent castles in ruins, 
Exactly in the middle of one, perhaps, is an 
arched door under a portico, and on each 
side appear irregular rows of windows, 
while above are heavy cornices and carved 
columns at the corners. It is the residence 
of some feudal lord. The illusion is per- 
fect. But look at it with your field-glass, 
and you will see only a rock, seamed, scarred 
and rent by wind and time, but proudly de- 
fying both. You have scarcely completed 
your observation of this wonderful pile, 
when a fort of magnificent proportions ar- 
rests your attention. There are the guns 
and the sentinels and the smooth, well-kept 
sides. But a nearer view shows only a rock 
which may have been the plaything of Ti- 
tans, for whose food huge piles of sandstone, 
like great slices of white bread, seem to be 
laid up in regular strata, hundreds of feet 
high. You ride on and on, sometimes look- 
ing up with terror at overhanging rocks, 
which the beckoning of a finger would call 
down, or moved to mirth by the fantastic 
shapes which great masses of red or white 
sandstone have assumed when they tumbled 
out from the common mass ages ago, down 
into the level plateau below. You ride 
through the canon by a road so narrow in 
many places that two carriages cannot pass 
each other. The rocks on both sides, in 
great broken masses go up hundreds of feet, 
without a particle of vegetation, bare and 
desolate. They often have the most comi- 
cal resemblance to human faces. One I 
saw, which had on its head the old-fashion- 
ed cocked hat, with a pronounced nose, 
mouth and chin, all so real, and with an air 
so military, that the first impulse was to 
bow to it. But when fairly in front of it, 
it only laughed at us. Another sat on a pro- 
jecting rock at least five hundred feet high, 
with the neat cap, shaw], and trim figure of 
a Quaker woman, just a little bent forward 
to see who we were. As the road turned 
and wound about among these almost im- 
passable boulders, that meek but dignified 
Quaker presence still peered after us, until 
the winding road took us altogether from 
its range of view. These resemblances are 
in all the canons, and are so numerous that 
at last we fairly dreaded to look up or down 
the awful hights, lest we should see some 
gigantic monster laughing, deriding, mock- 
ing or threatening to grind us to powder. 

You pass the rocks and you come upon 
plains barren, sandy, with no inhabitants 
but rabbits and prairie dogs, with no trees 
but only sage-brush, grease-wood bushes 
and prickly pears. You can ride all day 
and not vary this desolate scene. You will 
find ‘‘parks” without a fence or boundary 
except mountains. I crossed one of these, 
into which the whole State of Massachusetts 
might be set down, with a very large mar- 
gin all around it. On these ‘‘parks’’ vast 
herds of cattle feed, enough of them, it 
would seem, to supply the markets of all the 
world. We passed to-day the house of one 
man who has fourteen thousand head of cat- 
tle. In other ranges are flocks of sheep to 
match. But the great wonders are the 
mountains. I am writing 9000 feet above 
the level of the sea. But above me, appar- 
ently not half a mile away, are the Rocky 
Mountains stretching as far as I can ‘see, 
peak after peak white with snow, at least 
5000 feet higher. But these mountains are 
no barrier to the dwellers here. They send 
arailroad up, winding over dizzy heights, 
and at its terminus plant a city with hotels, 
stores and houses enough for 600 inhabitants, 
where six weeks before there was not 4 
house. They turn the rivers to irrigate their 
sandy land, and great crops of wheat and 
grass come up. ‘They dig into the moun- 
tains and find rich veins of silver, coal and 
precious metals. But these conquerors of 
the elements have come from the old States. 
In a single day I have met here people from 
Worcester, Wakefield, Belmont, Medford 
and Danvers. They come from every State 
between here and the Atlantic. They build 
a log-house, and if there is a wife, flowers 
and vines come into the windows or garden, 
anda great wood-fire blazes evening and 
morning in the ample fire-place, giving 
comfort and a homelike feeling. After a 
while to some of those hardy settlers comes 
wealth, but the deserted log shanties which 
you find everywhere tell many a tale of 
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— 
blasted hopes and fruitless endeavor. But 
there is another class of settlers in the south 
of Colorado whose customs, habits and be- 
jongings are as far removed from the civil- 
jzation of this age as though centuries in 
time and half the globe in distance separa- 
ted them from the present. These are the 
Mexicans. They are mostly farmers. They 
live togethcr in little villages. The houses 
are made of dried clay called ‘‘adobe.” 
They are not more than seven or eight feet 
high, have only one room when first built, 
but room after room is added as one daugh- 
ter after another marries and takes posses- 
sion of the added room. There is never a 
door from one room to another. There are 
no board floors. The family live on the 
ground. There are no tables or chairs. 
They sit on their heels on sheep skins, and 
eat all from one dish, which -is put in the 
middle of the floor. They sleep on the 
ground with blankets, which are rolled up 
and laid against the walls of the room dur- 
ing the day and are offered as seats to stran- 
gers who call. The women go always with 
long shawls over their heads. They never 
eat until all the male members of the family 
have eaten. They whitewash the inside of 
their houses, spreading it on with their 
hands, or sometimes with sheepskin. They 
are all Catholics. They have no free schools. 
Not one in ten can read. They have no 
ploughs, but stir the ground with a crooked 
stick instead. When they thresh their grain 
they lay it in a large circle, and turn on to 
ita flock of goats, or horses. I have seen 
them use both. Then two or three men 
drive the animals round and round and 
round, till the wheat is trodden out. Then 
the straw is thrown up with a broom, fork, 
or stick, and the chaff is thus blown away. 
After this the women wash the wheat which 
is to be for family use. That which they 
sell goes without washing. In the presence 
of the threshing machines this method of 
the Mexicans seems like a return to barbar- 
ism. 

Without education, intellectual tastes, or 
resources, they lead a dull life. The men 
cart wool and skins a thousand miles to 
market with oxen. There is one driver for 
the day and another for the night-time; also 
oxen which walk by the carts in the day, 
and draw by night, sixty miles being made 
every twenty-four hours. In this primitive 
way they go on, year after year, and the 
sight of the locomotive and the rapid transit 
never suggests to an average Mexican that 
a railroad would be better for him, than an 
ox-cart. In the towns are well educated 
Mexicans, with good houses, magnificent 
dresses, and all the appliances that wealth 
gives. But the great mass of Mexicans live 
in low-walled adobe houses, built near some 
stream of water, destitute of comfort, con- 
venience, or privacy. They are ignorant 
to the last degree, but every Mexican man 
has a vote. 

In Colorado can be found people of every 
nationality. All the languages of the world 
are spoken here. Here, too, in the moun- 
tains, are bears, deer, elk and antelope. 
The rivers and smaller streams are full of 
fish. Trout that would tempt an epicure 
are on the humblest tables. Fruit comes 
from Utah, California and Kansas; but it 
will be grown here when there has been 
time enough. In my next I shall write of 
places, persons and homes in Colorado. 

Lucy STONE. 

Boston Globe. ’ 
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JUDZ-PHOBIA. 





Now that the excitement over the absurd 
attempt to purify Saratoga by excluding the 
sons of Shem from its great hotel has a lit 
tle subsided, it may be possible to get atten- 
tion to some plain speaking which has been 
needed. It would indeed be charming to 
have one summer resort where no ‘“‘ostenta- 
tions, shoddy, false, squeezing, unmanly” 
men could obtain entrance, but hard it 
would be for many Gentiles of that sort 
who have enriched themselves by grinding 
the faces of the poor, and by deliberate 
cheating, if that place should be Saratoga, 
where upstart vulgarity has long been wont 
to flaunt itself in gorgeous array, and vice 
wears buta thin disguise. The fact that 
most of the leading papers have warmly ex- 
pressed indignation at the Hilton intoler- 
ance, is a sign of a healthful change in pub- 
lic opinion, for, men and brethren, Judge 
‘lilton does not exaggerate the general prej- 
udice against Jews, and in a business point 
of view his action was warranted, or would 
have been, had he not been open to attack 
and retaliation in the other wing. Wheth- 
er he will gain more by shutting the Jews 
out of the Grand Union, than he will lose 
by the withdrawal of their trade from the 
Stewart store is not our affair, and nobody 
cares. What does concern us is to fix the 
blame of this insult toa people who may 
Safely challenge comparison of morals and 
manners with corresponding classes of Gen- 
tiles, where it belongs. And it belongs to 
Some who will read this protest. It is not 
only among ignorant and ill-bred people 
that prejudice against Jews exists, but 
among the cultivated and refined. Facts 
are proverbially stubborn. I could tell many 
incidents to prove my statement, some of 
them having come under my own observa- 
tion. It is not long since the Jewish chil- 





dren in a dancing class in one of our large 
cities complained, with tears, that the little 
Gentiles would not take hold of their hands 
in the dances. Evidently this was due to 
an acquired and not an instinctive preju- 
dice. Much indignation was lately express- 
ed by the Christian girls of a public school 
because some of the Jewish pupils carried 
off prizes, although they were fairly won. 
Some friends who took two lovely little 
Jewish boys to ride in their carriage, were 
sharply reproved by the head of the family, 
and forbidden to repeat the kindness, sim- 
ply because of race prejudice. A very emi- 
nent Christian teacher and philanthropist 
could not be induced to employ a compe- 
tent friend of mine, in an important service, 
because the latter was a Jew. His goodness, 
fine breeding, and scholarship counted for 
nothing, because his ancestors made a cruel 
and fatal political and religious mistake. 

There are, or were last year, several sum- 
mer hotels in which notices that no Jews 
would be received as guests were posted. 
Nothing is more common than to hear and 
see such expressions of contempt. One 
would suppose from the common manifesta- 
tion of dislike that Hebrews were all sharp- 
ers, all flinty-hearted usurers, pawn brokers, 
peddlers or second-hand clothes dealers. 
The truth is, that some of the most polished 
gentleman and ladies, large-hearted philan- 
thropists and profound scholars of modern 
times are Hebrews. If they were not the 
most patient people on earth, our eyes 
would long since have been opened to the 
injustice and folly of this most stupid of all 
race prejudices, but they have been too 
proud and too noble to complain. 

The reason of this bitterness is not far to 
seek. It is the last dying wave of the ha- 
tred born of ignorance and fanaticism, 
which, during many centuries, caused them 
to be falsely accused of the most odious 
crimes, and hunted from land to land like 
dangerous monsters, to which the more tol- 
erant spirit of the nineteenth century for- 
bids other expression than that of social 
contempt. We owe its perpetuation large- 
ly to novelists, who, instead of portraying 
Jews of the nobler sort, have, with a few 
exceptions, depicted the rapacious, miserly, 
artful, unclean Hebrew men and women be- 
longing to a type of beings to be shunned 
among all nations. It is as though one 
should write their history and treat only of 
the basest characters among them, omitting 
all mention of the patriarchs, poets and 
saints through whom God shed spiritual 
light into the world when all other nations 
were in darkness. With the exception of 
Lessing, whose Nathan Der Weise is said to 
have revolutionized German sentiment to- 
ward the Jews, Scott, and in one of his la- 
ter novels, Dickens, what great novelist be- 
fore George Eliot has drawn us a noble He- 
brew? Jews they have given us in plenty, 
but they are almost universally ill-bred, un- 
wholesome specimens, whose chief aim is 
to plunder the Gentiles by ‘‘ways that are 
dark,” and who, to gain their ends, fawn 
and cringe until their triumph emboldens 
them to insolence. They are not even made 
to speak correctly, but say shentlemens for 
gentlemen, wash for was, and talk through 
their noses. If a Jewess is pictured she is 
tat, oily, common-place and vulgar to the 
last degree, almost out-doing the men in of- 
fensiveness. Neither sex ever manifests a 
noble feeling nor a generous emotion, but 
is odious in the extreme. 

In the pages of minor novelists scornful 
allusions to them are frequent, and few are 
the Christian hearts which seem pained by 
this cruelty, or the voices raised in protest. 
Until very lately, the press, still more pow- 
erful than the novel in forming public opin- 
ion, has gibed and jeered at Jews without 
regard to the lessons of history or the fact 
that they have been for a century past stead- 
ily gaining a secure foothold among all lead- 
ing nations, whence they exert a wide and 
beneficent influence as moralists and politi- 
cians. The German press is largely edited 
by Jews, and in all free lands they are found 
in responsible positions. Their wise men 
not only sway the destinies of the world 
through their money power, but as states- 
men. The impartial charities of some of 
their rich men denote great largeness of 
heart and are in the very spirit of him in 
whose name the Gentiles trust, who, al- 
though first, last, and always a lover of his 
own people, yet embraced in his love and 
pity the whole world. An incident illustra- 
tive of the want of thought to which so 
much of the dislike of Jews is due, occurs 
to me in this connection. A man was berat- 
ing the Jews in unmeasured terms for their 
knavery and falsehood. Never since the 
world began was there one of the race who 
was not arascal. A youth standing by qui- 
etly remarked, ‘‘I believe Jesus Christ was 
called a pretty fair sort of a man;” where- 
upon the critic gazed at him an instant in 
blank amazement, and thus exclaimed: 
“He was a Jew, wasn’t he? I never thought 
of that before.” 

If the statistics respecting criminals were 
examined, it would be seen that but a small 
proportion of that class are Hebrews, while 
a drunken Jew isa rare sight indeed. As 
they very generally drink wine and beer, 
their freedom from the coarse excesses which 
are at once our shame and terror, must be 
in a great measure owing to rare power of 
self-restraint, born of religious principle and 





strengthened in the happy home life so 
general among them, in which obedience to 
rightful authority and dietary laws is learned 
in earliest childhood. A temperate, orderly, 
industrious, educated people who can trace 
their pedigree to the beginning of all authen- 
tic history, can afford to laugh instead of 
losing their tempers, at the insolent strictures 
of men whose ancestors lived in caves and 
huts and were clad in skins when the great 
Hebrew rulers were making the little king- 
dom of Judea to be feared and honored by 
heathen nations, and the grandest literature 
of the ages, stamped with the divine sign 
manual, was blossoming among the people. 

It is true that the lower class Jews dis- 
play an excessive love of money and are 
often sharpers. This unlovely trait is the 
natural result of those dreadful ages, during 
which their only,hope lay in ability to bribe 
their ruthless persecutors. That Americans, 
who are forever chuckling over the sharp 
tricks by which rings and individuals de- 
fraud the nation and each other, should ob- 
ject to this practice by Hebrews, simply 
proves once more the vast difference be- 
tween tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee. The 
race or creed of aknave is a matter of slight 
importance. It is not denied that there are 
dirty, vulgar, villainous Jews, as there are 
Christians, but to take them as representa- 
tives of a cultured, religious, patriotic and 
noble people, is a shame to us. 

It must be owned as a partial excuse for 
the ignorance of our people which leads 
them to judge a race by its least worthy 
members, that it is in a measure owing to 
the Jewish policy of separateness from the 
Gentile world in all but business relations. 
With the orthodox Jew it is a matter of 
principle to avoid social intercourse with 
those of other race and faith, not only be- 
cause it is enjoined in the law of Moses, 
but because they know well that were social 
barriers once removed, intermarriage would 
follow, and their ancient and beloved re- 
ligion would be.undermined by the new and 
strong influences that would pervade family 
life. Steadfast adherence to what 1s thought 
to be religious principles, at whatever cost, 
we honor among Christians; why not among 
Jews? - 

If any nation may justly be proud of its 
history, its literature, its character, its hopes, 
it is this exiled, patient people, whose story 
is the romance of the world, and whose 
future is radiant with the light of Divine 
promises. For our own sakes let us re- 
member that we owe to the Hebrews, the 
preservation of the loftiest and purest of all 
religions, which, as George Eliot says, ‘‘has 
penetrated the thinking of half the world.” 

We may safely leave their theological er- 
rors and blindness to be dealt with by the 
Lord, who has declared His love for them 
to be an everlasting love, and not volunteer 
as His scourges, nor suppose that we shall 
recommend our creed to them by denuncia- 
tion, offensive pity or disdain. If authors 
will cease to deface their pages by carica- 
tures, if the press will maintain its present 
attitude, if clergymen will no longer speak 
of them as ‘‘cast off by God,” and Christians, 
who have influence in the religious and 
social world, wiil emulate the courtesy, 
purity and honor of many Jews whom I 
could name, a feeling more worthy of the 
professed followers of the most eminent Jew 
and most exalted being in human history 
will soon prevail, and social justice be added 
to the religious and political tolerance of 
which we boast. 

Judge Hilton may safely be left to the 
piercing, tender mercies of Nast, but you 
and I, my reader, help to form public opin- 
ion, and can by no means be suffered to 
make a scapegoat of one offender. 

It is not the least of George Eliot’s tri- 
umphs that the last and greatest of her 
books is opening the eyes of the reading 
world to the the folly and wickedness of de- 
spising and ostracising a race who are, at 
least, our intellectual and moral peers.— 
Elizabeth K. Churchillin Providence Journal. 
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DELEGATES TO THE CONVENTION. 








We give below the names of delegates 
chosen from the different towns, as they 
have been received before going to press: 


MALpEN.—Mr. A. A. Knight, Mrs. F. A. Hill, Miss 
Maria Wilson, Mrs. H. H. Robinson. Mrs. M. A. Fos- 
ter, Rev. D. M. Wilson, Judge Pettingill, Mrs. Annie 
Monley, Mrs. L. W. Jones, Mrs. C. P. Lacoste, Mrs. 
George Withrie, Mrs. F. Hinckley. 


Mipp.LeTton.—Mrzs, Sarah J. Snow, Mrs. M. G. Rip- 
ley. 


NortTHAMPToON.—Charles C. Burleigh. 


NEEpHAM.—Wm. Earl, Edward La Croix, Emery 
Grover, James McIntosh, Mrs. D. B. Washburn, Mrs. 
8. E. M. Kingsbury. 

Brocton.—Wm. Rankin, Lewis Ford, T. W. Pope, 
E. E. Bennett, Mrs. L. B. Willis, Mrs. M. Estes, Miss 
A. Ames, Rev. 8. L. Beal, R. H. Nevins, Mrs. 8. A. 
Marshall, H. T. Marshall, George W. Easton. 


Cuzisea.—Mrs. C. P. Nickles, Mrs. Kingsbury, 
Mrs. C. M. Bunting, Mr. Wilson, Miss J. E. Nickles, 
Mr. Putnam, Miss H. E. Nickles, Miss Emma Clark, 
Mrs. L. P. Brown, Mrs. H. A. Patterson, Mrs. L. J. 
Storer, Mrs. Worcester, Mre. H. Farnham, Rev. L. K. 
Washburn, Mrs. Emma Robinson, Mrs. L. K. Wash- 
burn, Mrs. N. Dickason, Mr. Carr, Mrs. J. H. Frye, 
Mr. Lamonte, Mrs. N.J. Henderson, Mr. Mark Graves, 
Mrs. Dr. S. A. Dresser, Mrs. J. R. Cummings. Mr. 
Stone, Mrs. Stone, Prof. Lewis B. Munroe, Rev. C. W. 
Emerson, Mrs. C. W. Emerson, Mr. Walter Searle. 


Depuamu.—Mrs. 8. C. Beach, Mrs. Sophia H. Cobb, 
Mrs. M. H. W. Gill, Miss Esther Ford, Miss Sophia 
Ford, Mrs. E. L. W. Willson. 


Stonenam.—Mrs. 8S. S. Paige, Mrs. M. W. Davis, 
Mrs. Paulina Gerry, Mrs. M. M. Whitehouse, Mrs. 
M. M. Smith, Mrs. 8. A. Messer, Mrs. M. Farchild. 


Boston.—Warp 24.—Chas. H. Codman, Jonathan 
Butterfield, Mrs. Increase Smith, Mrs. Emily F. 
Newhall, Jonathan Battles, John Buckpitt, Mrs. W. 
F. Temple, Josiah H. Carter, Frederic A. Hinckley, 
Mrs. J. b. Clapp, Rev. Frederic Hinckley, Mrs. George 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Vermont has nineteen Women’s Christian 
Temperance Unions. 


Martin Milmore is to make a marble bust 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Some of the New York morning papers 
are served by female carriers. 


A woman of Southwick, Mass., dines in 
the company of her hundred favorite cats. 


Mr. Blackwell and Lucy Stone are expect- 
ed to be here next week in time for the Con- 
vention. 


George Eliot considers John Hay’s ‘‘Jim 
Bludsoe” one of the finest gems in the Eng- 
lish language. 

Dr. Mary Safford-Blake will spend the 
month of October, West, and resume her 
practice November 1. 

Mrs. Livermore spoke at the Prospect Hill 
Congregational Church, last Monday even- 
ing, on *‘Superfluous Women.” 

A woman butcher and man milliner, says 
the Traveller, occupy adjoining stalls in 
Washington market, New York. 

One of our correspondents ably refutes 
many of the statements made by the Boston 
Sunday Herald in an editorial, which we 
printed last week. 

The Swedish Ladies’ Quartet sailed from 
Liverpool, last Thursday, in the City of 
Brussels, and will make their first appear- 
ance in New York about the middle of Oc- 
tober. 

A brief telegram from Denver, Colorado, 
Thursday, says the amendment admitting 
women to vote is defeated. We fear this is 
true. By next week reliable reports will 
reach us, 

The parisioners of Rev. Mr. Butler, of 
Beverly, have presented him with a purse 
of $400 as a token of their esteem. He isa 
live minister, and the remembrance was 
well merited. 

Mrs. Caroline Z. Corbin’s new novel, ‘‘Re- 
becca; or a Woman’s Secret,” we are told, 
besides being a good story, is also a spark- 
ling and sensible discussion of the salient 
points of the Woman question. 

Adult criminals, not women, can cast 
a ballot. Two deputies of the Sheriff of 
San Francisco, at a recent election, took 
two prisoners out of the county jail, and 
carried them to the polls to vote. 

The Boston Traveller reports that a lady 
in this city procured a permit for the burial 
of her pet dog in Mount Auburn Cemetery, 
through a physician’s certificate that ‘‘Leo 
Gilman died of spinal meningitis.” 

Rev. Charles G. Ames has begun his work 
as editor of the Christian Register, and the 
first paper under his editorial management 
will be issued next week. We welcome our 
neighbor. He is one of the tried and true. 

A New York correspondent of the Boston 
Traveller says that Lee & Shepard positively 
deny that Mrs. Dennison is the author of 
‘That Husband of Mine.” The book is not 
the first venture of the author, whose first 
story was far from a success. 

Wendell Phillips has received the nomi- 
nation of the Workingmen and the Green- 
backers. Each of these parties have held 
their conventions, nominated a State ticket, 
and made platforms. The Suffragist Con- 
vention next Thursday will bring up the 
rear. Last but not least. 

Miss Thursby’s engagement with Maurice 
Strakosch, says the NV. Y. 7'ribune, has fal- 
len through, in consequence of that lively 
gentleman’s new arrangements with Patti, 
and Miss Thursby will probably be at the 
head of a concert company organized for an 
American tour. Two well-known managers 
are in negotiation with her. 

Guizot said of Thiers: ‘‘He can foresee 
from the distance, but when near at hand, 
nobody is so addicted to infatuation or prej- 
udice. He is a political guesser.” On the 
other hand, Thiers said about Guizot: ‘‘He 
is an orator, a debater, a philosopher; but, 
in politics — don’t be surprised — he is an 
ass.” 

A lady passenger on the New York train 
which collided with some freight cars ona 
side track at Warren Mass., on Thursday af- 
ternoon of last week, was so grateful to the 
engineer and fireman, whose bravery and 
fidelity averted a severe catastrophe, that 
she grasped their hands as they emerged 
from the wreck of their engine, and after 
thanking them warmly, gave each $20. 

The law permitting women to be elected 
county superintendents of schools in Illinois 
was passed four years ago, and under it no 
less than thirteen females have held office. 
The ‘‘record” of the thirteen proves to be 
so entirely satisfactory that Mrs. Myra Brad- 
well, editor of the Chicago Legal News, 
wants the election to goa step further and 
fill the office of State superintendents of 
schools with a woman. 

The Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Vermont has recently had its 
yearly meeting at St. Albans. There are 
twenty Unions and eight Juvenile Societies, 
and they think there are in the State 4000 
habitual drunkards, 16,000 who drink from 
four to twelve times each day, 20,000 young 
men going the same way, and 3000 liquor 
sellers to help them along. And Vermont 
has a stringent prohibitory law. 





Mrs. Ricuarp CLARKE rode down to 
Northampton from West Chesterfield last 
week to spend her ninety-second birthday 
with S. E. Bridgman’s family and a few 
friends who gathered there to celebrate 
the occasion. The pupils of Clarke insti- 
tute sent her some twenty letters congrat- 
ulating the sister-in-law of the founder of 
that school on the attainment of so many 
well-spent years. Mrs. Clarke retains ina 
great degree the full vigor of life, both as 
regards mind and body. 

Miss Rose Eytinge is described as a very 
handsome woman, and an actress of intense 
feeling and strong, bold, vivid style. ‘The 
Cleopatra of history—like most other his- 
toric wantons who have piayed the bad 
angel to great men’s lives—is said to have 
been red-haired and hght. The actress, in 
this instance, is a brunette. But the Cleopa- 
tra of poetry may be anything—if only she 
be beautiful and poetic. .Miss Eytinge 
ought to be, and we doubt not she is, a fine 
presence in this character. 

A Wellesley College ‘‘freshwoman” writes 
to her home, ‘‘The Sophomore class pre- 
sented each new comer with a bouquet, and 
last evening invited us to a reception.” 
There’s not much fun in that, compared 
with putting each new comer under the 
pump, or making her stand the cigars, or 
smashing her Gainsborough, or breaking 
her parasol, or rolling her down hill ina 
barrel. It is plain that co-edueation is the 
only way of initiating our young ladies into 
the more lively expressions of genuine col- 
lege life.— Boston Post, 

The Boston Traveller in announcing the 
death of Miss Mary Louisa Field adds: 
‘‘The deceased was a native of Philadelphia 
and a lady of rare accomplishments and su- 
perior education. Some five years since 
while with a party visiting Princeton in this 
State, she was met by Governor Rice, an in- 
troduction ripened into friendship which 
finally culminated in an engagement of mar- 
riage. In August last, Miss Field went to 
Bethlehem; shortly after she was stricken 
down with simple meningitis, or brain fe- 
ver, which ended in her death, on Sunday 
last. During her long and painful sickness 
she was kindly attended and ministered to 
by Mrs. Judge Leland, of Boston Highlands, 
a connection, and by her mother and sister. 
The deceased was about thirty years of age.” 

In noting the fact that the University of 
Pennsylvania has opened its doors a little 
farther to women, just enough to make a 
squeak, one of our exchanges continues 
thus: “It is very extraordinary that the 
sense of delicacy, which is never interposed 
between the Christian woman and her doc- 
tor in the privacy of home, is maintained so 
effectually between the professor and a 
class of women, professionally trained to 
discuss the human anatomy as a mechanism, 
and in terms as precise and dispassionate as 
logarithms. The English institutions have 
got their gates ajar to women, and make a 
little progress every year. The English 
post-office is also friendly to their employ- 
ment, especially in its telegraph department, 
and the important post-office at Gibraltar 
has just been given to the daughter of the 
late postmaster, Miss Creswell, at a salary 
of $3000 a year.” 

It having been stated in an English paper 
that Mrs. Layard was the first ‘‘Frank” lady, 
not of imperial or royal rank, who ever took 
her seat at the private dinner-table and was 
admitted to the hospitality of the Turkish 
Sultan, a correspondent writes to correct 
the statement. He says that when the 
Prince and Princess of Wales paid a visit 
to Constantinople in the April of 1869 they 
dined in private with the Sultan at his pal- 
ace of Dolma-Batché, and that the wives of 
the Ambassadors accredited by Russia and 
Great Britain to the Court of the Ottoman 
Porte took their seats simultaneously as 
guests at the same hospitable board. The 
writer believes that when the Princess of 
Wales, Mrs. Elliott (the title of Lady Elliott 
is of later date) and Mme. Ignatieff took 
their places without veils, at the Sultan’s 
dinner-table in 1869, it was the first occasion 
since the occupation of Stamboul by the 
Turks more than four centuries ago, upon 
which such an honor, as Mahometans re- 
gard it, was conferred by the representative 
of the Prophet upon ‘‘Giaour” ladies. 

Mysterious is a woman’s ways. Several 
weeks agoalady with a bright face and 
pleasing manner, elegantly dressed, arrived 
in Columbus, O., and, after breakfasting at 
a hotel, went to a station-house to apply for 
a lodging. She was given a cell on the first 
floor, with the privilege of the prison, and 
she immediately began to brighten the lives 
of the poor prisoners. She made a decisive 
onslaught on the cockroaches and the bed- 
bugs by scrubbing her cell again and again. 
When the wood-work was as neat as soap 
and water could make it, she hung some 
pictures on the walls, and every day she has 
a boquet of fresh flowers. She has books 
in her cell, aud sometimes she takes a short 
walk; but when there is anything to be done 
for any prisoner she is ready todo it. When 
a drunken woman is brought in and laid on 
the floor, the strange lady busies herself dur- 
ing the night in bathing the poor creature’s 
head, rubbing her hands and feet, and bring- 
ng her to her better self. The expense to 
the city of keeping this ministering angel in 
its prison is not great; she lives on bread 
and water.—W. Y. Tribune. 
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POETRY. God-forsaken a place as they call it, hain'ta | the view is really fine from this point.” 1 have offered you a man’s honest love, | love so generously offered me. It is an 
-____________ | man or woman in it, that wouldn't have “Mr. Bleeker, I have just this moment | which, even in its rejection, deserves re- saan or panies woman living to have 
om i ick man f head to foot, and | asked my friend to go and invite you here. | spectful consideration. I have done no | SUCh 4 gift laid on her altar; believe me 
THANKSGIVING. ee en ee ee bes apsstinrl. y pe 4 am grateful for it, but 1 have no ‘aha tn 


BY W. D. HOWELLS. 


Lord, for the erring thought 
Not unto evil wrought; 
Lord, for the wicked will 
Betrayed and baffled still; 
For the heart from itself kept, 
Our thanksgiviog accept. 
For ignorant hopes that were 
Broken to our blind prayer; 
For pain, death, sorrow, sent 
Unto our chastisement; 
For all loss of seeming good, 
Quicken our gratitude. 

oe 


BABY CARRIE. 


BY MRS. F. E. SWIFT. 


—Ez. 





We left her where the grasses spread 
A carpet for our silent tread; 
Where lilies of the valley bend 
Asif our little one to tend. 
Purer and sweeter will they grow 
For the sweet lily-face below. 
Brighter will bloom the violet 
For blue eyes we can ne’er forget. 
And blossoms born of sun and air 
Will catch the gleam of her gold-brown hair. 
The birds sang as if death were naught 
And silvery founts the music caught. 
,O, little buds and blossoms fair, 
Breathe softly on our baby there. 
Ye have her presence—we her loss, 
Our crown of joy,yet heavy cross. 
Ye her fair form—we empty dress 
And empty crib and loneliness. 
And little empty shoes, se sweet 
That wear the impress of her feet. 
And empty chair and empty room, 
And empty life and tears and gloom. 
Shelter her, blossoms manifold, 
Till we again our baby hold; 
On some glad morning yet unknown, 
Clasp in our arms again our own! 
— Cambridge Press. 








For the Woman's Journal. 


MARGARET FANSHAWE’S 
“CAREER.” 


BY MRS. MIRIAM 8. COLE. 


CHAPTER LY. 

The ‘‘few days” lengthened into weeks. 
At first, Margaret’s life trembled in the bal- 
ance and her two indefatigable watchers 
hourly expected to see the eternal spirit flee 
away. Mr. Ross prayed fervently and often, 
that the promising life might be spared to 
do its work, and the school-children came 
on tip-toe to the door and asked, in whis- 
pers, ‘‘Is our teacher better, and can we see 
her just a minute?” Margaret was not so 
insensible as she seemed. After the first 
week, though she lay quiet with closed eyes, 
the introverted gaze was clear and search- 
ing. She heard her character analyzed by 
the simple neighbors, her past life and work 
criticized, and her future prospects specula- 
ted upon. She knew when Robert Bleeker, 
silent as herself, stood by her bed side. She 
felt his passionate gaze through the shut 
lids, down, down into her soul, which trem- 
bled under the fervent rays. Had he thought 
her conscious of his presence, he would not 
have intruded; as it was, he obeyed the im- 
pulse to see her. The rural people, un- 
learned in the nice distinctions of etiquette, 
thought nothing of his daily visits; indeed, 
they would have pronounced him wanting 
in common sympathy, had he done less. 

The third week, Margaret was declared 
out of danger; she began to sit up for an 
hour and to talk with her friends. The 
fourth week, and she was herself; not the 
old, vivacious self, that had tried to build 
itself a name and a fame out of the weak- 
nesses and idiosyncrasies of others, but 
another self, with purer eyes to discern the 
Divine seal in human nature, in its roughest, 
most unlovely aspects. Even her room had 
a sacred look; the cheap lithographs on the 
wall seemed evidences of a love for paint- 
ing, that only needed cultivating, to make 
it select the works of the masters! The lit- 
tle looking-glass, set in a frame of asparagus 
and festooned with shells and pine cones, 
Margaret regarded as a pathetic sign of wo- 
manly taste, struggling to express itself 
through the only media it possessed. Then 
her eyes rested on the rugged faces of her 
two friends; faces, which but for the kind- 
liest eyes and softest white hair, would have 
seemed out of place in a sick chamber, 

“I never needed a mother so much before 
in my life,” said Margaret with evident emo- 
tion, “‘and here I have two, wearing them- 
selves out for me, with a mother’s self-sacri- 
ficing, patient love. God is good. I can 
never pay the debt of gratitude I owe in 
heaven and on carth,” and large tears filled 
her eyes, and slowly trickled down her 
cheeks. Mrs, Fish wiped them away with 
her checked apron, and said with habitual 
emphasis, ‘‘Not one word child must you 
speak of what Mariar and me has done. 
We ain't no wise learned or rich or beauti- 
ful, but I guess our hearts are made of good 
stuff, and if they was only on the outside, 
they might be thought respectable enough 
for any society, 1 neyer thought it no won- 
derful thing what the Good Samaritan done 
to the wounded man—why, what else could 
he do, Miss Fanshawe, that’s what I’d like 

to know?” 

“‘He could have passed by on the other 
side, you know.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Hulett, rushing in from 
the kitchen with a frying-pan she was scrap- 
ing with noisy energy, “Tompkins, as 


sot him on every beast in town, but what 
they’d have got him to the tavern, and 
Squire Benjamin wouldn't have toox« a cent 
for takin’ care of him either,” continued she 
triumphantly, as if some one had disputed 
Tompkins’ claim to as large humanity, as 
the historic characters under discussion pos- 
sessed. 

‘‘And,” said Mrs. Fish, ‘‘if this town of 
swearin’, drinkin’, Sabbath breakin’, men 
have such compassionate natures, what do 
you think of such gentlemen as Mr. Bleek- 
er, with lots of money and learning? Don’t 
you suppose they’d do twice as much?” 

Margaret had no time to reply, for Mrs. 
Hulett again entered, and said, ‘‘I don’t be- 
lieve they’d do a mite more. I take it, the 
humble flowers, without an atom of smell, 
that the young ones keep this old blue pitch- 
er stuffed with, air as handsome in the eyes 
of the Lord that made ’em, as them sweet 
dainty ones, that Mr. Bleeker buys up to 
Whitehall; and the trout and birds that our 
boys bring, to see if Margaret can’t eat 
some, weigh jest as much as these oranges, 
grapes and lemonade that he buys, and 
don’t cost him a speck of labor. And, I'll 
say more Samantha, if a person’s head is 
sot level on his shoulders, he'll weigh things 
jest as the Lord does, and beas thankful for 
Capen Phipeny’s peanuts he brought last 
night, as for that beautiful book, Mr. Bleek- 
er brought.” 

“You never said truer words, Mrs. Hu- 
lett,” said Margaret with glowing face. ‘I 
can never tell you how my heart melts at 
these proofs of the children’s love for me, 
and as you say, if ‘one’s head is level,’ the 
eyes look straight through the scentless 
blossoms, through the peanuts, the fish and 
the birds into the heart, that in its noble 
impulses is linked to the heart of God.” 

Margaret’s eyes never tired of looking up 
to the mantel, on which little hands had ar- 
ranged their various gifts. Bird’s nests, 
from which bright plumage and song had 
fled ; shells, delicately-shaped and gray-tinted 
as the beach, bits of moss, with somewhat 
of the freshness and fragrance of woods 
lingering on their velvetry surface; stones, 
on which the impress of leaf, fruit and ani- 
mal had lett silent histories, ‘‘Little darl- 
ings,” said Margaret to herself, as she lean- 
ed back in her chair, ‘chow I have carica- 
tured you, and yet you are the dear angels 
in this world! Not the angels, Rubens 
painted with the look ineffable and full of 
glory, but with healing on your wings all 
the same. Oh! who knows but this fearful 
sickness of mine was sent, that by and by I 
may pour out the blood-red wine? Some- 
how, those words of Jacob trouble me—the 
froth of life—I have drank deeper, but I 
have not felt willing the world should know 
how bitter are the draughts measured out to 
me, and so I have hidden all under the 
sparkling foam. [shall ask for this school 
—I can do some good right here—give the 
cup of cold water in return for benefits re- 
ceived—benefits? I need to say, salvation. 
They did not know the lowly Christ until 
he touched their eyes, healed their sick and 
gave life to their dead. Oh! we need to be 
brought to a great strait to find out the 
Christs that still walk the earth. I have 
found them.” 

Thinking she slept, Mrs. Fish noiselessly 
stole out and returned home, while Mrs. 
Hulett’s rockers and knitting needles kept 
still, though she herself longed to go and 
kiss the silent girl, being freshly impressed 
with het goodness and greatness. Of late 
these ‘‘spasms of affection,” were of frequent 
occurfence; they kept the old lady darting 
in the direction of Margaret’s face, some- 
times at the peril of spectacles and cap-bor- 
der. 

‘Mrs. Hulett,” said the girl, ‘‘to-morrow 
I must go out and sit in my old place in the 
yard. I am well, though weak, and there 
can be no danger in letting nature take care 
of me. Besides, I wish to see Mr. Bleeker, 
alone—he has not gone back to the city, 
has he?” 

‘No, but he is goin’ on Saturday.” 

‘‘When did you see him?” 

“‘Why bless your heart, he was in here 
every day youlay in that bed, but sence you 
set up, he’s only come to the gate and en- 
quired about you. I tried to have him come 
in, but he said, no—he didn’t wish to in- 
trude. Iamso glad you are goin’ to send 
for him—let me run over now, and tell him 
to come in a spell—you can have the square 
room all to yourself, and Margaret, please 
remember he has ben as kind to you as if he 
was your brother—there is no end to the 
things he’s got for you—” 

“I know all—do not speak of it, for my 
cheeks tingle at the bare thought. He has 
put me in a false light—I mean, you and 
everybody else are misconstruing his rela- 
tion to me, but I cannot help it.” 

Mrs. Hulett was glad to execute the mis- 
sion; she left Margaret with head bowed 
on her hand and her eyes closed, a habit she 
had when anything perplexed or troubled 
her. So absorbed was she, that she did not 
see a rider rein his horse close to the gate; 
so when a cheery, ‘‘Good afternoon, Miss 
Fanshawe,” broke the stillness, she started, 
and the blood forsook her cheeks and left 
them pale and cold. ‘I am glad to see you 





able to enjoy this pure, mountain air, and 


.I had,” she added, sadly. 


I want to ask your pardon—” 

‘Not another word,” said Mr. Bleeker 
dismounting and coming to her side, and 
offering his hand. He held hers a moment 
in a warm grasp and suid, ‘I fancy it will 
be some time before these fingers will close 
over the oars.” 

‘Not long, Mr. Bleeker; they who paddle 
their own canoe cannot afford to wait. I 
shall be at my post before you know it. I 
am only waiting fora little strength. I do 
not know why it is so tardy in coming; wine, 
country air, kind attentions and indolence 
ought to bring my body into working order, 
but somehow they do not. I would like to 
shut my eyes and dream my life away”’— 
then with a flash of energy, she said, ‘‘You 
must forgive my rudeness, Mr. Bleeker, on 
that memorable day on the lake.” He could 
not check the flow of words. ‘I was not 
myself—and then all you have done for me 
since I was sick. I know everything; you 
need not look as if they were trifles. Do 
you expect ever to be paid?” 

“T shall exact every farthing; the debt as- 
sumes, at this moment, appalling magnitude. 
May I tell you how it can be paid, and leave 
me your debtor forever? May I tell you 
that a life of ease awaits your acceptance? 
he continued, with an expression on his fine 
face not to be misunderstood. 

Strangely cold came the answer: ‘‘My ear- 
ly habits have unfitted me for idleness. I 
should not be myself, if I were not battling 
some difficulty. My life would be intolera- 
bly monotonous but for its varying fortune, 
and the doubtful issues that give zest to the 
conflict. I shall die when I fold my hands.” 

‘‘You came very near dying when your 
hands were busiest ——” 

“Yes; but I did not, you know. A miss 
is as good asa mile. It might be as well, if 
“T should not be 
missed. I do not know a single person in 
the world, in whose veins flows kindred 
blood. Iam absolutely alone.” 

Every word she uttered drew the pitiful 
heart of Robert Bleeker closer to hers; but 
he masked his feelings, and said, ‘‘Jacob 
Fish would miss you, and grieve for you as 
a sister;” trying to read her face as he em- 
phasized ‘‘sister.” 

It was schooled, not by artifice, but by a 
settled conviction that she was esteemed by 
Jacob as a sister, and nothing more. Mr. 
Bleeker learned nothing by his scrutiny. 

«You must be in Mrs. Hulett’s confidence, 
for I think she has told you everything—” 

“By ‘everything’ you mean Jacob; but it 
was not she who told me of him, but the 
young man himself.” 

“‘What! she exclaimed, ‘‘you personally 
know him? Will there never be an end to 

surprises,” 

“T have a confession to make, Miss Fan- 
shawe — another surprise; and this makes 
me almost cowardly. I see where I erred 
in judgment. Had I done differently, it is 
possible you and I might not so fatally mis- 
understand each other. My name is Rob- 
ert Bleeker; but it is more—even Hapgood. 
Not a new name to you, and he who bears 
it not altogether a stranger, I hope.” He 
waited to see the effect of his confession. 
She said with chilling indifference, ‘‘Go 
on.” 

‘‘Youdo not care to hear more; you look 
tired —let me finish to-morrow, when you 
will be better able to judge me kindly.” 

“I am not tired. The feeling 1 have is 
very different.” 

He did not ask its nature, but took up the 
thread of his talk with the air of a man who 
feels he is condemned without a fair trial. 

‘‘Miss Fanshawe, since the hour Jacob 
Fish entered my office and told me his sim- 
ple history and the part you sustained in it, 
you have been an object of interest to me; 
and that interest has deepened and widened 
with every letter you sent him, for I read 
them all—you need not look troubled, not 
one is unworthy of print. At last I deter- 
mined to meet you here, and under an as- 
sumed name try to win your love—” 

‘‘Why did you need to deceive me at all? 
I am sure I should not have refused the so- 
ciety of a man with whom I had correspond- 
ed.” 

‘For this reason, Miss Fanshawe: I knew 
you giyen to idealism. The little kindness- 
es it was in my power to show your friend 
were so magnified by you that I stood, in 
your imagination, more a god than a man; 
I learned so much by your letters to us both, 
and by your newspaper articles. One mag- 
nanimous act transfigures the most ordinary 
individual, before such a mind as yours, 
and he stands in a flood of light celestial. 1 
dared not meet you; the contrast between 
the ideal and the real man was too sharp. 
And so I foolishly resorted to an expedient 
that leaves me, at this hour, more desolate 
than I ever expected to be. I have failed, 
with the best intentions—” 

“Yes, you have failed; write the word on 
your doorposts. I scented imposture, though 
I could not detect itsform. My passion for 
idealizing is paralyzed; it will never again 
compel a man to deceive. I shall never 
more be taunted with a weakness that I now 
spurn from me.” 

“I did not call ita weakness. You are 
unjust, Miss Fanshawe — needlessly bitter, 





and for some reason that I cannot fathom. 





wrong to Mr. Fish by seeking your love. 
His affection for you may be as sacred as 
mine, but it is entirely different; I took care 
to learn that. I would wrong no man. I 
hope you believe so much, Miss Fanshawe?” 

Margaret looked up, and through misty 
eyes saw a face glowing with passion. On 
every lineament, pride, strength and sinceri- 
ty had set their seal; she felt herself in the 
power of a masterful soul. 

Mr. Hapgood’s heart beat with a new hope 
as he saw her softened look. Oh, whata 
changeful face was hers! It was the despair 
of the most skilled physiognomist. 

Said Mr. Hapgood, in less severe tones, 

“Do you suppose 1 wou!d have borne your 
sarcasm—” 

“Call it insolence. I believe in calling 
things by their right names.” 

‘Very well, then, insolence, though I pre- 
fer a less harsh word,” he said — “‘if it had 
not been for the fact that I was deceiving 
you? I was determined to conquer your 
real or assumed aversion to me, though at 
the risk of being thought a fool for my im- 
perturbability.” 

“T have not forgotten, sir, that you paid 
me in my own coin, and with usury. The 
hurt is not healed.” 

His heart leaped for joy at this news. She 
was not ice—not marble. He took no notice 
of her words, but said, ‘‘Now I want to 
touch a more delicate subject. I wish I 
could choose words of corresponding delica- 
cy. ” 

The girl’s quick temperament took the 
alarm, and neck and face were crimson. 

‘‘May I say it, Miss Fanshawe? It is my 
last talk with you, for to-morrow evening I 
shall leave town, and I would like to thor- 
oughly understand you, before I go.” 

‘Leave nothing unsaid, I am used to bear- 
ing burdens and feeling galled;” and she 
turned her face aside, that he might not see 
the pain in it. 

“My poor darling,” said Mr. Hapgood, 
forgetting prudence; ‘‘I would to God I 
could bear every burden for you! Do not 
resist the pleadings of my heart and of 
yours—give me the right to carry you over 
the rough places, to be your shield against 
the storms. Why are you so merciless to 
yourself and to me? In what do I fail? 
Your letters were so frank, so lovable!” 

All his pent-up feelings flowed like a tor- 
rent through his words; he could not re- 
strain their impetuosity. 

“‘O! Mr. Hapgood, if you would not kill 
me, leave me—I am sick—call Mrs. Hulett 
— everything grows dark —”’ Her head 
drooped. He did not wait to call her, but 
himself lifted her in his arms, and laid her 
on the bed; nor resisted the temptation to 
kiss the white, upturned face, that offered 
noresistance. She unclosed her eyes, those 
wonderful gray eyes, and a look of content 
lay in their depths. 

“Oh! what a brute I’ve been to stay so 
long and overtax your strength. I scem 
fated to make you miserable.” He called 
Mrs. Hulett and left the house in a tumult 
of contending emotions. ‘‘What is the 
nameless attraction this girl possesses for 
me? Without family or fortune, without 
beauty or elegance, and yet she holds my 
heart asina vice! I, who have gone through 
many campaigns with belles, coquettes and 
well-drilled flirts and come out unscathed, 
find myself mortally wounded by an un- 
sophisticated girl, making no pretensions, 
but living the life and doing the work of 
the humblest. I do not understand it. 
She and her letters are so unlike; the one, 
shy, sharp and suspicious; the other, tender, 
trustful, yet full of sweet, maidenly reserve. 
She hides her most precious gifts from me 
when talking, though she spread them out 
with lavish hand when writing. She eludes 
me when I sit beside her, though she nestles 
close at my side, in her letters. What a 
contradiction! Philosophy is weak, when 
it attempts to explain the phases of what 
we, for want of a better name, call an artless 
nature.” 

“T can read your queens and duchesses of 
society,” continued Mr. Hapgood, looking 
towards the widow’s humble home, ‘‘read 
them from preface to finis; but plain Mar- 
garet Fanshawe turns over many leaves 
filled with symbols I cannot decipher. I 
may as well count this summer’s vacation 
a failure. I never worked harder to enjoy 
myself, and was never more thoroughly un- 
comfortable. I have nothing to show for 
my effort, unless it be a few weeks’ experi- 
ence with brain-fever and two gossiping old 
women.” 

Mr. Hapgood indulged ina low laugh—the 
situation had a ridiculous side, which was 
aslight compensation to such a nature as his. 
He made preparation for leaving Tompkins, 
bade his summer acquaintances a cordial 
good-bye, but left the last hour for Marga- 
ret, if, indeed, she would see him again. 

While he yet lingered in his room, which, 
stripped of all that had given it a home- 
look, touched him by its forlornness, he 
heard Mrs. Hulett inquire for him. He 
met her on the stairs, took a letter from her 
hand, and hastily retreating to his room, 
read as follows: 
Mr. Hapeoop: 

I was too confused and weak last evening 

to explain myself or to thank you for a 





accept it. Its memory I shall cherish, and 
this will brighten many hours, when the 
sun hides itself behind the clouds. J do 
not expect ever to marry. 1 emphasize this 
I have not the affectation to say I shall never 
love, for I do not think any one misses the 
experience; but when it comes, I shall 
crush out the sentiment as best I can, and 
alone work out my destiny. I hope to do 
better work with my pen than heretofore 
if God spares my life and reason, and I ex. 
pect to do the work here, in this lonely 
town, so destitute of inspiration. 

The creations of my brain, fantastic as 
they are, have been to me father, mother 
brother and sister; as these grow nobler and 
fairer, they must supply the place of lover 
husband and children. This is no whim of 
mine, born ina moment of ‘‘fine frenzy,” 
but a ane | purpose which has grown with 
my growth and strengthened with my 
strength. I shall not return to Hopeton, as 
my place there is supplied; but I shall teach 
here, where my personal expenses will be 
few, and sol can save for books and per. 
haps a little travel. Instead of hearing lec- 
tures and mingling with educated people, 
as I would be glad to do, I shall hear Emer- 
son and Margaret Fuller, in the solitude of 
my own room; I shall enjoy Lamb and 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, with no one 
present to distract my attention. I shall 
travel. with Humboldt and Bayard Taylor, 
and see through their eyes, with little ex- 
pense and no risk of limb. Is not life rich, 
even to her with collapsed purse, when its 
best thoughts and most varied experiences 
can be bought with a few dollars? The 
Astors could not buy my prospects, nor 
Burr, were he living, ensnare my heart in 
his fascinations. So you see, 1 am in the 
zone of calms, ‘‘forever and a day.” 

On your way to the lake, call and say 
good-bye, and assure me that we part friends, 
and ‘‘thoroughly understand each other.” 

Gratefully, 
MARGARET FANSHAWE. 

And he did stop, and lingered until he 
came near losing the boat. ‘‘Miss Fan 
shawe,” said he, ‘‘let me ask you the ques- 
tion I did not yesterday—with due respect 
tothe contents of your letter I ask it, and I 
would like a truthful answer; for as an 
honorable man I put it. Much depends 
upon your reply.” 

“Ask,‘and if possible I shall give you a 
candid answer.” 

“If Jacob Fish were in my place, asking 
your love, would you send him away 
empty?” He scanned her face closely. 

“I should,” she replied, with steady voice. 

“T am satisfied, then, to bide my time. 
My hair may be gray, but I shall live to 
hear you confess, ‘I am dying of thirst 
beside the cistern I have hewn.’ Believe 
me, it may be two or five years, but the time 
will come when the creations of your brain 
will not supply the place of lover, hus- 
band and children. I know so much, at 
least, of a true woman’s nature. I am 
sure you will write books; they may lift 
you on the top wave of popularity, bring 
you money and all it can buy, but none the 
less will your heart have its solitary hours, 
when the love of even a nameless man, will 
outweigh all else. I do not believe—par- 
don me if I seem presumptious—I do not 
believe that you are wholly indifferent to 
me, are you?” 

Margaret Fanshawe’s was an absolutely 
truthful uature; she knew none of the arts 
by which his question could be evaded. 
She must either be silent, or give him a 
straightforward answer. She chose the 
latter, 

‘‘Are you?” he repeated. 

“Not altogether;’ and she buried her 
face in her hands. A painful silence en- 
sued; neither one seemed to breathe. At 
length, Margaret, lifting upa face so pale 
and calm, it seemed not of life, said, ‘‘but 
Ishall bein a month. I have my career 
before me, and I shall crush everything that 
lies in its way. Mr. Hapgood, please say 
no more on this subject. My mind is made 
up, and was the first day I saw you. Then 
I said and did all I could to make this scene 
impossible. I tried to make you dislike me 
and leave me, but it was of no avail.” 

“No, for your willfulness was irresistably 
charming. And was that the reason you 
were such a prickly pear, I could not touch 
you?” 

A faint smile illumined her countenance. 
‘Not all,” she answered. ‘‘You remember 
that day I was taken sick. Perhaps the 
most charitab!e view you can take of my 
ill-nature is, to say it proceeded from dis- 
ordered health.” 

He longed to clasp her to his breast, as 
she stood in the fading sunlight, her gray 
eyes luminous with a lofty purpose and her 
heavy hair falling like a mantle about her. 
She was almost beautiful; not with regu- 
larity of feature nor clearness of complex- 
ion, but. with a kind of heroism, such as 
might have kindled the face of martyrs. 
There was something almost tragic in her 
position. A lonely girl refusing protection, 
love and wealth, for a “career” of doubtful 
success. Mr, Hapgood regarded her, stand- 
ing there in the ‘‘solitude of genius,” as the 
peasants. must have looked upon Joan D’ 
Arc, when, with rapt face, she told them 
of her divinely-appointed mission. 

He was first to speak, though he felt like 
standing there forever, with that strong, 
brave face before him. ‘There is nothing 
more to be said, Miss Fanshawe, but a God 
bless you, and.give you the desire of your 
heart.” 
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“Nothing more,” she answered, with 
quiet dignity. She gave him her hand, and 
forgetting reserve and resolve, let him press 
her to his heart, for one supreme moment. 

“] shall write to you, my darling,” he 
whispered; ‘'I shall watch that ‘career,’ and 
whenever your strength fails, and your 
heart cries with a secret pain, that my love 
can ease, will you write to me the simple 
word, ‘Come’?” 

Her only answer was a great sob, that 
shook her like a leaf. She disengaged her- 
self from his embrace—he was gone. The 
sun dropped down behind the mountains; 
the very birds forgot to sing, and a solemn 
twilight infolded all without and all within. 
She had chosen her destiny, and was left to 
work it out, unmolested, as she wished. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


—_———— edo 


LAKE DUNMORE. 


How little one knows, when writing any- 
thing for publieation, how the many people 
who read it may be effected by it. I feel 
like thanking ‘‘T. W. H.” personally for 
the tender grace of a day which is not dead, 
which his article on ‘‘Farm-Life among the 
Green Mountains,” brought back to me to- 
day. My mind goes back over a period of 
years to the quiet, peaceful days 1 once 
spent in and around Middlebury. In fancy 
I again drove through the valleys, over the 
hills, and by the side of the clear, winding 
streams. Each day brought health and 
strength to the tired, worn-out body, and 
color to the blanched cheek. Every turn 
of the head brought into view a picture so 
harmonious, so quiet and restful that it 
made God and Heaven seem very near. 

Nowhere is there wilder or more roman- 
tic scenery than in this vicinity; the drives 
are beautiful in every direction. Nowhere 
are Spring flowers earlier or more exquisite 
than the little beauties found among the 
mosses and lichens on the hillsides. 

Than Lake Dunmore, there is not a lovlier 
spot in all the world. Nature did no pren- 
tice work when she called into being this 
beautiful lake, nestling at the foot of those 
grand old mountains. What a delicious 
sense of rest and quiet comes back to me as 
I remember the boat-rides upon its smooth 
surface. This stanza of Buchanan Read’s 
“Drifting” always rose to my lips: 

“T heed not, if my rippling skiff 

Float swift or slow from cliff to cliff; 

With dreamful eyes my spirit lies 

Under the walls of Paradise.” 
There was such supreme pleasure in simply 
living and breathing. I shall never forget 
the fragrant wild roses which grew upon 
the banks of the lake; one of them lies be- 
fore me now, withered and faded, yet still 
exhaling a faint, delicate perfume that 
brings before me the whole panorama of 
the lake and surrounding scenery. And 
then the legends that have passed into his- 
tory, told in such a quaint, original manner 
by those who were born, had lived, loved, 
and expected to die there. 

Poor ‘‘Lake Dunmore House!” It seems 
almost an animate thing tome. What a 
pity it should have fallen a prey to the 
fire-fiend. Those were no ordinary merry- 
makings that were held within its walls. 
If the walls had had ears, what tales could 
they not have unfolded? What romances 
and heart secrets could they not have given 
to the world? 

The most disheartened, discouraged, or 
even dyspeptic person could but grow 
lighter-hearted aud happier at the sight of 
those hundreds of people gaily ‘‘tripping 
the light fantastic toe.” Their jollity and 
good-humor were contagious. They seemed 
created for the express purpose of enjoying 
themselves. No danger of stagnation or 
Vegetating there, I assure you. The danc- 
ing was kept up until breakfast was an- 
nounced, after partaking of which half a 
thousand people started for their homes, 
ready to take up the burden of their every- 
day lives again, after twenty-four hous of 
pleasure and holiday, with renewed strength 
and courage. In winter the lake is scarcely 
less beautiful than in summer. The grand 
old mountains, covered with snow, glisten- 
ing in the sunlight, seem like tall sentinels 
guarding the beautiful spot. 

Cleveland, Ohio. ANNIE LAURIE. 


______ INDIAN 
VEGETABLE MEDICINES 


ARE THE ONLY REMEDIES THAT 
WILL CURE CHRONIC DISEASES. 











D® E. D. SPEAR has been in active practice fora 

quarter of a century, during which time he has suc- 
cessfully treated thousands for nearly all the different 
illsto which human flesh is heir. The great principle 
n his system is: Discard the use of all MINERAL 
MEDICINE AS NOT ONLY USELESS BUT DAN- 
GEROUS. 

Dr. Spear's patients may be met in nearly every 
town in New England, some of twenty-five years ago; 
others all the way down to the present time, when he 
has probably more people under treatment than any 
doctor in America. 

DR. SPEAR may be consulted on ALL Diseases, 
free of charge; also by letter, enclosing a stamp. 


Office, 897 Washington Street, 
ely6 BOSTON, MASS. 


Home and Day School; Pine Cliff Cot- 


ead tage, Dedham, Mass, 
2 This School will reopen Sept. 11th. Pupils of both 
anon admitted by the year orterm. If desired, pu- 
pils can be accommodated with board during the va- 
cations under the special care of the Principal, who 
will aim at all times to guard the morals of the pupils 
as well as to promote the right mental and physical 
suitare. Circulars may be procured by addressing the 
rincipal, ELLEN L. W. Wi1son. 
Weow st 








CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 


UPPER BEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or,Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh Seccastete exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and “yy of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natura! His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
mak e8 y excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to : 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdays and wr” during August, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept, 1. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co., Thos. 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 


ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 





WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Of Pennsylvania, 


The twenty-eighth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 4th, 1877, in the commodious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia and Ortho- 
peedic Hospitals. 

Spring course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
and Winter nee are free (except for expense of 
material) to all matriculants of the year. 

Address, Rachel L. eg A. M., Dean, North 
= ae and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

6tJan 





Woman’s Medical College 
—of the— 


New York Infirmary. 
128 SECOND AVENUE NEW YORK. 

Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 

Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 

York Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tues- 

day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 

dress the Secretary, Dn. Mercy N. BaKER. 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


and Morphine habit absolutely and 
ily cured. Painless: no publicity. 

nd stamp for particulars. Dr. Car}- 
ton. 187 Washington 5t., Chicago, IlL 











George H. 


Book, Jon, 


Newspaper 


PRINTER. 


No, 101 Milk Street, Boston, 





W. A. SMITH, 


22 School Street, Boston. 


Agent for the Purchase, Sale and 
Leasing 


REAL ESTATE. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED. 


Large Estates for Investment 


A SPECIALTY. 


A list of Property improved and unimproved for 
sale, torent and for exchange. Call before investing 
and examine my list. 


W. A. SMITH, 
22 School Street, 
BOSTON. 
lyl 





R. MARSTON & COS 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 


BOSTON. 


¢ 


errs &. * oy 
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MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let by the Day or Week. 
y 





ORIENTAL TEA 


Companyv! 


Fine Teas and Coffees. 


FAMILIES SUPPLIED AT 


Wholesale Prices, 


MALE BERRY 


JAVA 
COFFEE 


Our eighth importation, which we are now selling, 
is the best lot we have ever offered. Every lover of 
good coffee should try it. 


SOLD ONLY BY THE 


Oriental Tea Company. 


inws invite the particular attention of house- 
keepers to our stock of new Teas, of this 
year’s crop, which we are now offering. We always 
make a specialty of the FINEST varieties of high 
grade Teas, believing them to be cheaper in the end, 
and knowing them to be purer and more healthful 
than the lower e8. 

WE IMPO OUR BEST TEAS ourselves, and 
can warrant them to be strictly pure and of the very 
best quality, in strength and flavor, made. As we 
sell them at one small ae over the first cost of im- 

tation, OUR PRIC ILL BE FOUND LOW- 

R than the ordinary cost of the common article at 
retail stores. 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, 


SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE, 


85 and 87 Court Street. |. 





The largest and best assortment of 


Hygienic Under Garments 


For Ladies and Children. 


Obtained the Highest Award at 
the Centennial, 
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Union under-Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Emancipation 
Waists, Chemilettes, Princess 
Waists, Dress-Reform Corset 
Waists, Stocking Supporters, 
Skirt Suspenders, &c., &c., and 
a variety of articles indispensa- 
ble to all ladies desiring to 
dress hygienically. 

As the warm weather ap- 
proaches these styles are varied, 
cut with low neck and short 
sleeves, if desired. 

Agents wanted in every town 
and city in the United States. 

Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List sent free on applica- 
tion. 

Address 

MRS. H. 8. HUTCHINSON, 


(Formerly of Boston) 


6 East Fourteenth Street, N. Y. 
Third door from Fifth Avenue. lyte 








FURNITURE, 


Round and Square End So- 
fas, Tete-a-Tetes, Easy Chairs, 
Student Chairs, and Thirty dif- 
ferent patterns of Parlor Chairs, 
Tables, Ottomans, Music Stools, 
Foot-rests, &., &e., &e. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE 


designed and made to order. 


PARLOR SUITS 


in every variety of style and fin- 
ish, Fifty Dollars, and upwards. 


Braman’s Patent Reclining Chair 


acknowledged by dealers to be 
the very best Chair in use. 

We import direct from the 
manufacturers. 


SAM. LAYCOCK’S BEST ENGLISH 
HAIR SEATING; 


which for durability and finish 
is superior to any other make. 

Furniture covered with this 
celebrated Seating will wear 
much longer than any other 
Hair Seating. 


SHAW & APPLIN, 


Successors to BRAMAN, SHAW & Co. 
SALESROOMS,27 Sudbury Street 
corner Portiand Street, FACTO- 
RY at East Cambridge, Mass, 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St.. 

Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur- 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN wuich are worth inspec- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of.- 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN- 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer’ at 
Lows Prices! 
JOEL GOLDIHWAI1 & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


—-The last volume of Charles Lamb's 
‘Poetry for Children” is to be reprinted in 
a little book by Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 
—The book of Miss Sarah F. Smiley, the 
well-known woman preacher, ‘‘Who is He?” 
addressed to all who have doubts as to the 
name of ,Christ, will be one of the early 
Fall publications of A. D.F. Randolph, & Co. 
—Mrs. Annie Edwards has long been re- 
garded as one of the most successful of fe- 
male novelists, and her latest work, ‘Blue 
Stockings,” just published by Sheldon & 
Co., will undoubtedly create a ‘‘run” at the 
circulating libraries. It is an English story, 
and is charmingly told.—A new socialistic 
bi-monthly publication, entitled ‘‘The Fu- 
ture,” is to appear in Berlin on the 1st of 
October. It is a speculation of the ad- 
vanced democratic party in Germany, and 
is intended to represent its socialistic and 
scientific ideas.—Carlyle having seen with 
displeasure what Mr. P. Martin had written 
of ‘‘Sartor Resartus” in the first number of 
of the Biographical Magazine, the latter 
publication, which was intended to contain 
biographical articles on Carlyle by the same 
writer, has been discontinued.—The title of 
M. Victor Hugo’s new work is ‘‘ Histoire d’un 
Crime: Deposition @un Tremoin.” It was 
written at Brussels in December, 1851, and 
January and February, 1852, when Hugo 
was President of the Conseil de Resistance, 
and he here describes all that he did with 
his friends, and everything he saw day by 
day. Itis said to be one of the most inter- 
esting and important of the author's works, 
and as dramatic as a romance, and as start- 
ling as the reality it describes. Simulta- 
neously with the issue of the French work, 
an English translation will be commenced 
in the Graphic.—Dr. Schliemann’'s book on 
his ‘‘Discoveries at Ancient Mycene,” will 
be issued late in the Fall, simultaneously in 
English, German and French, from the 
house of Murray, London; Scribner, New 
York; Hachette, Paris, and Brockaaus, 
Leipzig. It will make one large volume, 
with several hundred illustrations of objects 
found, views, etc. As Dr. Schliemann is 
an American citizen, his book will be copy- 
righted here, while the precaution of pub- 
lishing in London a day or two prior to its 
appearance here, will enable him to hold 
also an English copyright, including, it is 
to be presumed, rights of translation. Dr. 
Schliemann is expected to remain abroad 
until he has completed the revision of the 
sheets of his book, and then to visit his 
adopted country. 

Vest Pocket SERIES. 

No wonder this series issued by Osgood 
& Co. have become such favorites. Such 
dainty morceaus, culled with so much taste 
and care, cannot but be very popular. The 
humorous and yet pathetic story of ‘‘Iris,” 
by Holmes; the weird and thrilling tales 
which Hawthorn wove from the ‘Great 
Stone Wall,” the glowing ‘‘Carbuncle,” and 
the fatal slide at the Notch, are full of the 
authors’ genius, and cannot be read with- 
out a thrillof emotion. The favorite poems 
of Kingsley and our Whittier are always 
welcome and deserve to be near the heart 
as they can be in this dainty ‘‘Vest Pocket 
Series.” ‘‘The Songs of Servia,” trans- 
lated by Owen Meredith, introduces us to a 
new class of poems, wrttten with great 
simplicity and poetic insight. The intro- 
duction by the translator is very interesting, 
and gives the reader an admirable idea of 
the first blossoming of the literature of a 
people who have as yet hardly passed from 
barbarism to civilization. 

The ‘‘History of Turkey” is one of the val- 
uable series on the Eastern Qustion, and 
isa comprehensive epitome of the leading 
events connected with the rise and growth 
of the Turkish Empire. This nation reaches 
far back into the past, and has many brilliant 
passages in its history. It has often crossed 
swords with its Russian rival and its pres- 
ent resistance of the collossus of the North 
has surprised those who regarded the sick 
man as near his death. The fact is the 
Turks are fighting with great bravery, and 
the armies are led with skill. The Russians 
instead of marching on to Constantinople 
are in danger of being driven back beyond 
the Danube. This small volume with its 
two maps will help the reader to know 
more of the history and geography of that 
region which is being desolated by one of 
the most bloody wars of modern times, 
The cruelties which now shock the civilized 
world are characteristic of many of the bat- 
tle-fields in former times where the Turk 
has fiercely engaged either for conquest or 
defence. 

The welfare of Greece is closely connect- 
ed with the Eastern Qustion, and there are 
indications that before the present war 
closes this country will be in open arms 
against the Turks. For this reason the lit- 
tle volume entitled ‘‘Modern Greece” has a 
fitting place in the Vest Pocket Series. The 
hatred which the Greeks have forthe Turks 
in consequence of the tyranny of the Otto- 
man Empire when this people were con- 
quered will give additional intensity and 
fierceness to u war between these two. In 

this volume we have a brief historical 
sketch and a description of the physical 
features of the country, its population, na- 
tionality and language, its financial and 


military resources, religion, education, traits 
and customs. 
ScRIBNER AND Sr. NICHOLAS. 

It seems almost impossible that these two 
periodicals can be sustained from month to 
month, with such inabated interest. There 
is no falling off in the contributions; they 
offer a perpetual variety. Miss Trafton’s 
Serial in Scribner still promises much; her 
“Blossom” will open into a rare flower. 
The sketch of Boyesen is very interesting, 
as indeed are all the papers from ‘‘The 
Yankee Joe and his Friends” to ‘‘Home 
and Society.” We know no better monthly 
in its rare union and variety than Scribner’s; 
and as for ‘‘St. Nicholas,” it has quite as 
great a charm for the elder readers as for 
the young people to whom it is dedicated. 
Long life and prosperity to both the elder 
and the younger. 

> 


JUSTICE TO GIRLS. 


Last week the WomAn’s JOURNAL copied 
from the Sunday J/erald an article entitled 
“‘A Right Start for our Girls.” Undoubtedly 
it contained some good ideas. But my 
school-days are not so far in the past that I 
could calmly read the many false statements 
made therein concerning girls and their 
habits of study. The writer constructs a 
theory, very pleasing to himself, no doubt, 
and to others of his sex who may chance to 
be as ignorant of the truth as he seems to 
be. I do not propose to advance any theory, 
but simply to state a few facts—facts which 
were always so apparent and so generally 
recognized in my school-days, that the bold 
denial of them which I have read must 
needs rouse into action every loyal memory 
of the busy, happy days when we boys and 
girls studied together, unconscious of any 
sex in intellect. 

It has been my good fortune always to 
attend a mixed school. And it seems to me 
that fourteen years of actual service in the 
field should better qualify one to report 
‘How goes the battle,” than a staying at 
home and gathering such stray items of in- 
formation as may suit one’s view of the 
case, regardless of the source from-whence 
they come. 

Our writer, in speaking of the girl, says: 
“She studies on the spur of the moment; 
she is the creature of impulse; she has no 
fixed habits of work; she never had any.” 
Let us see how the facts correspond. Dur- 
ing all the years spent in primary, inter- 
mediate, grammar and high schools, I can- 
not recall a single instance as occurring in 
which boys took the lead in their classes. 
The girls were always at the head. They 
never used to think of finding a rival among 
the boys, but among themselves the place 
was often hotly contested. And what was 
the reason of this? It was because the 
girls did not study on the spur of the mo- 
ment, as did the boys; because they had 
fixed habits of work, which the boys had 
not. The latter were interested in so many 
out-door sports that lessons held only a 
second place in their affections. And while 
the girl would come home laden with books, 
eat dinner, and then settle down to study, 
with the steady purpose of mastering her 
tasks before anything else should be attended 
to, the boy would hasten home, toss his few 
strapped-up books on a table in the corner, 
bolt his dinner, and rush away to the base- 
ball grounds, returning tired and exhausted, 
to devote a few drowzy hours to his books, 
before retiring. Now it is admitted by all 
that there is no royal road to learning; there- 
fore the mere fact of its being a boy who 
did such things would not save him the 
next day from failing on a question, the 
answer to which could be obtained only by 
careful study and research. 

After reiterating that the girl is the 
‘creature of impulse,” our theorist gathers 
all the blame of the sad state of affairs he 
pictures and lays it upon the shoulders of 
the poor mothers. He says that fathers 
take an interest in their boys and encourage 
them, while mothers neglect their girls. 
This is absolutely, utterly false. A father 
seldom does such an unnatural thing as to 
encourage his boy, while he neglects his 
girl, who ‘‘may be in the same school, in 
the same class;’ and I have found the rule 
to hold good, that mothers take more per- 
sonal interest in their children’s progress 
at school than fathers. 

Again, many wise parents do not believe 
in interfering with their children in school, 
especially during their younger days. They 
are convinced that if a child likes to study, 
he will study, without any other encourage- 
ment than a kindly approval from his 
teacher; but that if he dislikes books, no 
amount of ‘‘personal interest” on the parents’ 
part will ever make the boy an enthusiastic 
or painstaking student. And as fathers and 
mothers usually find their time fully occu- 
pied in caring for the temporal and moral 
welfare of their children, they are glad to 
be relieved of the educational training. 

The Herald writer has attempted a sugar- 
coating to the bitter pill he would have us 
swallow; for he admits in words what he 
denies in the spirit of his article, when he 
says of girls that ‘‘the ability is not want- 
ing.” It seems to me that the ability is 
very poor, be it possessed by boy or girl, 
that requires the constant oversight of ‘‘skill- 
ful and anxious” parents. And it is far 





from flattering to a teacher to suppose that 


he would not be as likely to impress upon 
his pupils the value of fixed habits of work, 
as to give them useful counsel in other 
directions. 

I will not assert that the girls have dis- 
played more ability than the boys—as far 
as they have been permitted to study with 
them—although facts prove that the asser- 
tion might truthfully be made. I wish 
only to show that they are not one whit be- 
hind boys, to the very college doors. Is it 
reasonable, therefore, to suppose that once 
inside these doors, the whole tenor of their 
life would be so altered that they must, of 
necessity, be outstripped by the boys? 

A few years ago, in a high school not 
many miles from the metropolis, it was pro- 
posed that those in the second class, who 
were so inclined, might separate themselves 
from the regular course to engage in a class- 
ical one. The ides was a comparatively 
new one to the girls, the school history 
bearing record of only one girl who had 
ever departed from the old order of things. 
As it was, most of the girls preferred the 
regular English course, but two of them 
joined the class in Greek. The other thir- 
teen members were boys. Full of zeal, the 
boys began the recitations. But they soon 
found that answers in this study could not 
be guessed at so readily as in other branches, 
and the knowledge of Greek, which had 
appeared so beautiful in the distance, lost 
all its enchantment, as they stumbled over 
the rocky road from which there was no 
turning aside, if they would reach the cov- 
eted heights. At the end of a few weeks— 
‘The boys! Oh! where were they?” 

“They had folded their tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently stolen away.” 
The two girls and two of the boys remained. 
The latter dragged out a miserable existence 
as Greek students, until the close of the 
year, then—they left school. We find an 
answer to those who ask why the boys 
failed so signally, by quoting the Herald, 
with only achange of pronouns. The boys 
fell back and ‘“‘substantially gave up the 
race, when their studies began to assume 
importance, not because their health was 
impaired, not because they were unequal 
to the girls, but because they had not been 
prepared by thorough discipline for the 
studies which belong to a thorough educa- 
tion.” This class (so reduced as to num- 
bers) was afterwards re-enforced by a new 
pupil—a boy—who proved to be an able 
scholar. The three studied together with 
profit, until the close of their course, always 
retaining the same place in their class—the 
girls first, the boy next. The salutatory 
in Latin was delivered by one of the girls. 

Let me give on instance of still more 
recent occurrence. In this same city, at the 
last June examination of scholars for ad- 
mission to the High Scheol, the results 
were as follows: Out of twenty-three girls, 

eighteen were admitted without conditions; 
out of fifteen applicants from the boys’ 
school, four were admitted. The mixed 
school furnished twenty-seven candidates 
(a larger number of boys than girls) and 
seven were admitted—four girls and three 
boys. The girls’ school had a woman for 
principal; the others men. These figures 
seem to show, not only superior ability on 
the part of the girls, as scholars, but also 
on the part of the lady, as principal. 

Until within a few years, college doors 
have been locked and bolted against girls. 
If they had been permitted, in years past, 
to enter college with the boys, te enjoy 
with them the same advantages for unfold- 
ment of the mind and development of 
genius, the annals of fame would inscribe 
the names of women equally with those of 
men. And when collegiate education for 
girls shall have become a matter of course, 
then must the laurels hitherto won by men 
alone, be shared with women. 

Boston, Mass. CLARA NEWHALL. 

oe 
WOMANHOOD. 


“In multitude of counsel there is wis- 
dom.” 

Certainly, then, Woman should be very 
wise. For countless ages women have been 
expected to have nothing in view but the 
happiness of men, and yet so unsuccessful 
are they in this, their one sole line of busi- 
ness, that a tremendous pressure of mascu- 
line intellect has been diverted from its nat- 
ural and diversified channels and diverted 
to their instruction. It is truly remarkable 
that the overwhelming instinct of wifehood, 
which men so love to ascribe to their ideal 
woman, should require such an amount of 
patient cultivation, such faithful teaching 
and rebuke. One would think that wifeli- 
ness was so bound up in the heart of a 
girl that she would need no more instruction 
in its duties than a flower needs in the mat- 
ter of unfolding its corolla. 

Indeed, I have often wondered, since a 
woman is born to be married, and is better 
unborn than unmarried, why the Creator 
did not have women born married. Think 
what troublesome questions would have 
been settled thereby! Her sphere, duties, 
inclinations and aspirations would have 
been clearly and unquestionably defined. 
Men would have been saved the time involv- 
ed and the trouble of proving to a great many 
women, who'listen with a smile of courtesy 
which hides an indignant womanhood, that 





marriage is the proper and only proper aspi- 





ration of all true women. It would seem 
that in five or six thousand years this meth- 
od of teaching had been given a fair trial, 
and to do our instructors justice, they have 
succeeded remarkably well. It is very gen- 
erally dinned into the feminine heart that 
it’s rather a poor, useless organ until it beats 
in unison with some stronger one. Candid 
men and women will foresee the result. If 
education, upon the theories suggested, 
gives the world the stronger, purer, more 
polished womanhood, then let the system 
prevail; if not, then we utter a mild protest 
for womanhood — for womanhood distinct 
from wifehood. 

Marriage should be an accident, or some- 
thing that may or may not come—a gift, a 
precious treasure if it comes unsought, but 
a something without which either men or 
women may live a perfect, noble, happy 
life. And to thisend we must make our 
daughters strong, self-poised, independent; 
not by a general course of instruction, but 
by earnest personal effort. Society will not 
keep your father and muther. Your daugh- 
ter is a cipher in society, a mere nothing, 
until her marriage. Let her feel the sup- 
port of your stronger brain and heart in the 
struggle before her. Make her something, 
for God's sake; do not turn her adrift with 
all her bright possibilitigs, to marry because 
it is the only thing she can do. Make her 
so strong, so self-sufficient, so happy ina 
sense of work to do, and ability to do it, 
that if she marry at all, the man who wins 
her love must esteem it a blessing beyond 
price. 

Young women of to-day may be divided 
into three classes: 1. Those who, accepting 
the popular theory that marriage is the acme 
of female existence, lend all their energies 
to its accomplishment and snap their fingers 
in the face of anyone who tells them that 
self-improvement will serve them any good 
purpose in life. 2. Conscientious girls who 
fallin with the current, but scrupulously 
improve their opportunities with a dim sense 
of some good to be done by their efforts, in 
a future the working of which they are for- 
bidden to control. And 3d, a few strong- 
hearted, clear-brained women, who dare to 
think for themselves, and take the working 
of their own lives into their own hands. 
The first class give us our frivolous society 
women, our butterflies, around whom our 
young men hover because their shallowness 
flatters masculine conceit. These young wo- 
men marry early, marry well, as society 
says, quite frequently, and in middle age 
are either fault-finding, discontented nobod- 
ies, or pallid girlish nobodies. The second 
class, Heaven pity them, find themselves 
and their talents, great or small, sent from 
school to hope long, and shrink back envel- 
oped ina damp mist of helplessness, with 
no definite work to do, nothing expected of 
them but marriage, and no right to seek for 
even that. 

I need not tell you what they become in 
later life, your neighbor’s wife, and per- 
chance your own is one of them. You meet 
them every day, women who have been 
cheated out of their own souls by false edu- 
cation; women who might have been the 
world’s helpers, dwarfed into hindrances, 
and all because there was no voice to bid 
them brave the world and its teachings, and 
make the most of what God had given 
them. ,Let us not be too ready with cen- 
sure for them; their timidity is no greater 
than that of nine-tenths of our prominent 
men inall professions. If society had frown- 
ed on every young lawyer, doctor or minis- 
ter who entered his profession, as it frowns 
on every young woman who undertakes a 
similar work, our lawyers, doctors and min- 
isters would be few. 

All honor and respect are due to the few 
noble women who have flung off the cloud 
of uselessness gathering’slowly around them, 
and refusing to sit with folded hands or do 
merely the work of a machine and have 
gone forth, to failure sometimes—sometimes 
to success. But even failure in a dignified 
work is better than success in nothingness. 

For a woman to succeed in any new un- 
dertaking to-day, requires far more ability 
on her part, than is required by a man in 
the same circumstances, for with her, much 
mental force must be expended in overcom- 
ing prejudice, in living down oppositions 
which with him, may be brought to bear di- 
rectly on his work. One of the good things 
which time has in store for humanity, is a 
perfected womanhood. A womanhood 
strong and polished and tender and brave, 
as self-helpful and unselfish as independent, 
and grandly generous as the ideal woman- 
hood is to-day. 

MAGGIE COLLIER GRAHAM. 
oe 


INDUSTRIAL CHAMBERS FOR WOMEN. 





Alsazer H. Hill writes to the West Lon- 
don Express a letter on Industrial Cham- 
bers for Women. She urges that these cham- 
bers, in addition to suitable sleeping accom- 
modation should include a good common 
room for reading, music. and other recrea- 
tions. She would exclude all sectarianism. 
She would have it on a business basis. The 
buildings should be large, so as to admit a 
good number of tenants, and have the terms 
reasonable enough to be within the means 
of the young women sought as customers, 
and productive enough to pay at least five 
per cent on invested capital. She thinks 





one successful experiment would lead to an 
extension of these chambers in suitable parts 
of London. 





“+e 
A GOOD WORK. 

Mrs. Scholefield, a lady identified wit) 
good works of all kinds, has lately induced 
540 poor children in Newcastle-on-Tyne to 
compete for prizes, in order to cultivate 
their love of flowers. Some of the plants 
exhibited were equal to many seen at far 
more pretentious flower-shows. Mrs. Schole. 
field presented the prizes, and madea pleas. 
ant speech, in the course of which she an- 
nounced that 2000 competitors were expect- 
ed at the next exhibition. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


The University of Wisconsin offers to 
young women a collegiate education in its classica] 
and scientific courses, on terms of equality with young 
men, and at an expense much below that of Eastern 
institutions. Apply fora catalogue to John Bascom 
President, Madison, Wisconsin. 6m31 











MEDICAL REGISTER, — 
Elizabeth Abbott Carleton, 
M.D. 

30 Union Park, Boston. 


Formerly Physician to the North End Mission 
ome. 
Late Lecturer in i Obstetrical College for Wo- 


men, London, England. 
Office hours—until 2 o’clock, P. m. 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 Tremont Street, Boston, 





has had a long and successful practice in Diseases of 
Women and Children. 

Treats Tumors mildly and successfully. 

Office hours from 8 to 9 Pp. m., and 2to4 Pp. m. 





Harriet Clisby, M. D. 
498 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. M. 





Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 
G2" Specialty, Diseases of Women. 


Office hours from 10 a. mM. to 5 P. M., daily, 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 


Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2P. M. 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX. 


Adjustable Treadle.—J. Bradford, 146 Tre 
mont St., Boston. 
Art Pottery.—J. G. Lakin, 143 Tremont Street, 
Books.—James R. Osgood & Co., Lee & Shep- 
ard, D. Lothrop & Co., Lockwood, Brooks & Co., 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
gee eete see Goldthwaite & Co., 169 Washing- 
m St. 














Dress Reform,.—Miss H. L. Lang, 24 Hamil- 
ton Place, Boston. Mrs. H. S. Hutchinson, 6 East 
Fourteenth St., New York. 

Furniture.—Shaw & Applin, 27 Sudbury St. 

Successors to Braman, Shaw & CO. 
meee Instruction,—E. Tourjee, Music 

all. 


Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. 

Pianos,.—Henry F. Miller, Boston. 

Printing.—Gcorge H. Ellis, 101 Milk Street, Bos- 
ton, 

Photographers.—Notman & Campbell, 4 Park 
Street. 


Portrait Photographers.—Allen & Rowell, 
25 Winter St. 
Real Estate.—W. A. Smith, 22 School St. 
a Ly _pemeasteecendiiaemmee Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 
le St. 


Schools,—Chauncy Hall, 259-265 Boylston St. 

Tea and Coffee.—Oriental Tea Company, 8? 
Court St. 

Trusses.—Marvin Lincoln, 8 Hamilton Place, 
Room 10. 

Woman’s Medical Colleges.—128 Second 
Avenue, New York; North College Avenue and 21st 
St., Philadelphia. 


~ BUSINESS NOTICES. 
RE MOV AL. 


Elizabeth C. Keller, M. D. 


Physician and Surgeon, 


Formerly Resident Physician of the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children, Codman Avenue, 
Boston, has REMOVED her residence and office to the 
Corner of Green and Lamartine Streets, 
6m18 Jamaica Plain Mass. 


To Let at Milton Hill, from Nov. 1st to May 1st, 
a very charming, cozey house on Canton Avenue. It 
is only five minutes walk from Milton Lower Mills 
Depot, and is in an excellent neighborhood. The 
house contains five chambers, two parlors and a din- 
ing room, all fully furnished after the old style. in 
mahogany. There is also a very nice kitchen. To @ 
careful family of two or three, the house will_be !et 
for the entire six months for $150.00 Address Miss 5. 
C. Richardson, Canton Ave., Milton. 2w3. 


Wanted.—A lady would like a position as Read- 
er, Amanuensis, Housekeeper or Governess. € ould 
make herself very useful in a home with elderly peo- 
ee. Best of City References, Address Miss L. E.G., 
OMAN’s JOURNAL Office. 2w3d. 


Wanted.—Five thousand ladies to test the mer- 
its of Bootsand Shoes made by C. H. Curtis on the 
McComber Patent Last. Sure to give relief to the 
feet and comfort to the wearer. Measures taken at 
Dress Reform Rooms, 2 % Hamilton Place, Boston, 
from 1 to 5 Pp. M. sa 

A perfect fit guaranteed. 176m 


- TATOO 
PEN MARKING. 
Monograms and Fancy Letters drawn upon all 
Linen and Cotten Goods, with Ink warranted Indeli- 
ble. Also Roman and Writing. . 
M.B.TOBEY, . 
28 Temple Place, Boston. 1m3 


Parlez vous Francais ? 


Many to whom this question is asked will answer, 
“I can write and read it, but I cannot speak it. 
French Conversation only. Simple and easy method 
by Monsieur de Sénancourde Paris, 30 Upton Street. 
Classes for adults. Terms, Five dollars for ten les 
sons. Remember the great Paris Exhibition < = 
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